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Electricity Makes Garden Spot of Ora Loma 
By Lifting Water Onto Arid West Side Land 


XF THE many different 
2 colonization projects that 
have been launched up 
and down the San Joaquin 
Valley during the past 
few years, Ora Loma, the 
project of the Ora Loma Farms Com- 
pany, probably stands out among them 
all as having accomplished the most in 
the shortest space of time. Certainly 
none of them can show a greater prog- 
ress and few, if any, an equal progress. 

Ora Loma lies jointly in Fresno and 
Merced counties, three and one-half 
miles southwest of Dos Palos. It com- 
prises 8,187 acres and is in that district 
of the San Joaquin Valley popularly 
known as the West Side. 

Its inception occurred during the 
year 1912, when the Ora Loma Farms 
Company, a close corporation, was 
formed. The land was bought up at a 
small price because it was generally 
believed to be worthless for agricul- 
tural purposes without water. When 
the promoters declared that it was their 
plan and purpose to pump water upon 
the land and make this colony on the 
west side one of the garden spots of 
the valley, they were laughed at, ridi- 
culed, called foolhardy and thus caused 
to overcome many obstacles on ac- 
count of the criticisms advanced by 
those not aware of the progressive 
spirit of the concern and the pos- 
sibilities of the land. 

The promoters themselves were weil 
satisfied with the prospects of their 
undertaking. They had gone to great 
expense to have exhaustive soil and 


water analyses made and had convinced 
themselves that water could be obtain- 
ed from the underground levels and 
successfully raised to the surface. They 
continued on this plan, and their proph- 
ecies have been fulfilled. Ora Loma at 
the present time has a great abundance 
of warm, clear Sierra Nevada mountain 
water and the owners have the satis- 
faction of proving their contentions at 
the expense of their critics. They have 
proved that wells can be successfully 
drilled and pumped on the west side, 
and furthermore, in this particular re- 
gion, as the foothills on the west are 
approached, the depth to water gets 
shallower, all of which is in direct op- 
position to the views held by the critics 
of the company. 


The property is subdivided into 
twenty and forty acre lots and 1s being 
sold at very fair and conservative prices 
considering the soil, water and other 
conditions offered by the company. 
There is telephone service, electric 
lights and power, a domestic water 
system, public school and water for 
irrigation ready for use. The San Joa- 
quin Light and Power Corporation has 
built two 10,000 volt distribution lines, 
one from Dos Palos and the other from 
Los Banos, which furnish the power 
for pumping the wells and for domestic 
uses. 

The Ora Loma land is owned by 
Chas. F. Lee, George H. Reed, Percy 
Black, Jos. Bingaman, Clarence M. 
Reed, Walter A. Clark and Staats & 
Co. Instead of putting the land on the 
market in the usual way of hiring 
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others to do it at a large commission, 
and to superintend the work of early 
development, the members of the com- 
pany themselves are conducting the 
selling campaign and management. 
Messrs. Reed and Clark, from their 
offices in San Francisco, are personally 
in charge of the selling department, 
and Mr. Lee is residing on the tract 
at the company’s twenty acre head- 
quarters, where he is directing all of 
the work of development. 


In October, 1912, the company head- 
quarters were established. A roomy 
bungalow, barns, pump house, shops 
and pumping plant with reservoir 
were constructed, and the twenty acre 
lot was immediately placed under cul- 
tivation. The first settler moved on in 
January, 1913, and the following month 
the electric power lines were built, 
enabling the pumping of the wells by 
electrically driven pumps. The first 
alfalfa was planted in April, and that 
season four crops were taken from the 
patch. Today 4,200 acres of the total 
8,187 acres have been sold, there are 
twenty-eight families on the tract, rep- 
resenting a population of almost one 
hundred people, and owners of Ora 
Loma titles number 160. Twenty and 
one-half miles of irrigation ditches have 
been constructed, eight wells have been 
drilled and reservoirs erected, miles of 
domestic water pipe line have been 
laid, 3,000 acres have been plowed, al- 
most 2,000 acres have been checked 
for alfalfa, twenty-eight new homes 
have been established, in addition to 
the raising of two season’s crops and 
many other improvements of lesser 
note. 

The following is a section of the re- 
port of Symmes, Means and Chandler, 
agricultural engineers, on the soil and 
its adaptibility for cultivation: 

“As mentioned above. both the silt 
and clay loams are particularly well 
adapted to alfalfa growth and produc- 
tion because of the excellent surface 
soil, as well as the open and satisfac- 
tory condition of the subsoils, which, 
while sufficiently open to provide good 
underdrainage and plant root develop- 
ment, are at the same time retentive 
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of moisture. The absence of baking 
or checking of these soils following ir- 
rigation are good points, particularly 
in getting a good stand of this crop. 
An excellent evidence of the adapt- 
ability of this land to alfalfa is to be 
seen in the growth and development 
of this crop on the property itself. The 
soil conditions are satisfactory for the 
production of a great variety of other 
crops suitable to the climate of the 
San Joaquin valley, such as Kaffir and 
broom corn, sorghum, small grains, 
garden truck, corn, beans, millet, sweet 
potatoes and other crops of this nature. 


“The soil, subsoils and climatic con- 
ditions offer excellent conditions for 
fruit or tree crops grown under irriga- 
tion. The soils being deep and open, 
absorbing and holding irrigation water 
well without baking or cracking, pro- 
vide almost ideal conditions for such 
deep-rooted crops. The upper or high- 
er lands above the present wells. we 
consider ideal fruit lands, and if so 
planted we believe eventually will 
prove some of the most productive land 
in the project. Its possibility for citrus 
production is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 

“The situation and topography of 
these lands. with an approximate 
slope of 20 feet to the mile, are such 
as to present very satisfactory sur- 
face drainage conditions, while the 
physical condition of the soil with its 
porous subsoil offers excellent under- 
drainage conditions. The elevation of 
the land is such as to prevent any pos- 
sibility of water-logging of these soils.” 

The water system 1s operated on the 
mutual plan and at absolute cost. A 
guarantee of two acre feet a year at 
a cost not exceeding $3 an acre is made 
every purchaser. The company puts 
down the well and then a test is made 
to determine how much acreage the 
well will care for and still remain with- 
in the limits of the guarantee. After 
this is determined a water company is 
formed of the acreage so described and 
every acre within the district repre- 
sents a share of stock in the company. 
The costs of operation are pro-rated. 
Another well is then dug and another 
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Scenes on Ora Loma. 1. An average corn crop. 2. The substantial residence and farming build- 
ings on the Atkinson place. 3. The new $10,000 school house. 4. A record haul of grain from lands 
adjoining Ora Loma. 5. The domestic water system. 6. Reservoir and electric pumping plant at the 
company headquarters. 
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district and water company formed, 
and in this manner all of the tract is 
being placed under irrigation. To date 
eight wells have been sunk, and the 
work is still progressing and will be 
continued until at least fifteen wells 
are drilled. The wells vary in depth 
from 492 to 997 feet and have a pump- 
ing lift from 64 to 91 feet. They are 
all electrically operated. Irrigation is 
accomplished by the plan of reservoir 
and continuous pumping. An average 
of about fifteen acres a day is being 
covered in this manner. It has been 
observed that the method of strip 
checking facilitates irrigation and more 
uniformly distributes the water, and 
practically all of the recent alfalfa 
checking has been of this nature. 


Apr" unusual institution which one 
sees at Ora Loma is a domestic water 
system. So far as we know there is 
no other tract in the state supplied 
with a domestic water supply along the 
same principles as at Ora Loma. A 
60,000 gallon steel tank, rising to a 
height of 120 feet, witb a distance of 
80 feet between the bottom of the tank 
and the surface of the ground, holds 
‘the supply and affords a splendid 
pressure. Four inch mains comprise 
the main distributing system, while 3 
inch and 2 inch mains are installed at 
further distance from the tank. Ac- 
cording to present plans there will be 
twenty-two miles of domestic water 
mains in the tract. By means of this 
system the settler is spared the expense 
of installing his own domestic supply. 
For this service the company makes an 
initial charge of $5 an acre and when 
the land 1s being purchased on contract 
payments, the cost is added to the con- 
tract price. There is no further cost 
except the cost of pumping, which is 
pro-rated among the settlers who are 
using the domestic supply. This cost 
is small. There are few farming com- 
munities which can boast of such a 
convenience for household and garden 
service. 

Among the enterprises at Ora Loma 
is that of the Western Hog and Land 
Syndicate, which owns 140 acres for 
the purpose of raising hogs on a large 
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scale. At the present time there are 
100 Du Roc Jersey sows, 40 Poland 
China sows, 14 Berkshire sows and 9 
boars. The company is planting its 
acreage to feed and gets the pure water 
from the colony for the use of its 
stock. Under these conditions, it is 
expected that an ideal hog ranch will 
be developed. A good beginning has 
already been made and within a short 
time the company expects to number 
its hogs by the thousand. 


The promoters of the colony believe 
that the lands are well suited for citrus 
fruit, olives and figs, and trees of these 
varieties have been set out for experi- 
ment. At Los Banos some of the 
largest olive trees in the country are 
growing, and figs do equally well there, 
so all doubt as to these species, as far 
as Ora Loma is concerned, is dis- 
sipated. A number of settlers have 
planted small numbers of oranges and 
lemons, but Walter A. Clark has an- 
nounced his intention of setting out 
this fall, five acres in lemons. 


Ora Loma lays claim to having the 
biggest spineless cactus ranch in the 
state. All told the colony 1s growing 
53 acres of this specie of cactus, but 
forty acres of this amount is included 
in the holdings of Jos. Wythe. The 
others who have planted spineless cac- 
tus are The Ora Loma Farms Com- 
pany, seven acres; John Hunt, two 

acres; F. Adams, ‘two acres; Louis 
Newell, one acre, and H. Hawke and J. 
A. Powell, a half acre each. It is said 
that the cactus grows and matures very 
rapidly in the west side climate of Ora 
Loma, and the demand from all parts 
of the country for its slabs 1s moking 
it a very profitable enterprise for those 
who grow it successfully. 

It is not necessary to make any ex- 
aggerations as to what crops can be 
grown, and the success that has at- 
tended them. A visit to the colony and 
an inspection of what the farmers have 
in their fields, and under their sheds, 
will give ample evidence to satisfy even 
the most doubtful. The following vari- 
ties have been grown on Oro Loma 
this year, demonstrating its adaptabil- 
ity to produce all the things that the 
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A corn and cabbage patch. 
Finishing a well by means of electricity. 


4. Mr. Lee proudly 
A tobacco 


2. 


6. 


palms. 


8. 


An Ora Loma well. 


One of the electrically operated wells. 
5. 


Manager C. F. Lee in the midst of corn and date 


1. 
Loma products, babies and grape vines. 


Scenes on Ora Loma. 
feet in height. 7. Alfalfa on the Powell place. 
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great San Joaquin Valley is noted for: 
Tobacco, grapes, watermelons, canta- 
loupe, cucumbers, beans, squash, 
onions, potatoes, pop-corn, Egyptian 
corn, sorghum, millet, wheat, barley, 
celery, asparagus, tomatoes, alfalfa, 
cactus, berries, cabbages, lettuce, figs, 
Olives, peaches, apricots and walnut 
trees. 


The experiences and spirit of the 
settlers tell more truly than anything 
else, the success of a colonization proj- 
ect. The people who are developing 
Ora Loma are farmers. Settlers who 
know nothing about farming are not 
wanted. The new comers, for the most 
part, are American farmers and most 
of these are Missourians. They under- 
stand the business of farming, and with 
good land and water under California 
sunshine they are making some won- 
derful transformations on the barren 
west side land. The Irish rank in point 
of numbers below the Missourians, 
while the German farmer comes next 
and the Italian last. 


It has been but one year and a half 
since the first settler moved onto the 
tract, but the substantial dwellings and 
the many flourishing farms now evi- 
dent make it hard to believe that all 
of the development work has been ac- 
complished in so short a time. 

Two letters from farmers now living 
on and developing their holdings will 
suffice to tell what the men who are 
working the land think of their prop- 
erties: | 

Oro Loma Raich, April 6, 1914. 
Messrs. Clark & Reed, 

Dear Sirs: In reply to your request 
as to my opinion of the land on the 
Oro Loma tract, will say that it is a 
good investment for anyone wishing 
to go to a new country and grow up 
with it, because the soil will produce 
anything that can be raised in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

I own forty acres. I planted twenty 
to barley, which although planted Feb- 
ruary 15th, will yield an abundant 
crop. When the barley is cut, will 
put the forty to Egyptian corn, thereby 
getting two crops, and in the fall plant 
to alfalfa. I planted a variety of fruit 


trees which are doing very nicely. 

I have lived in the Santa Clara Val- 
ley all my life and believe that the Oro 
Loma land is as good as the best ot 
Santa Clara Valley land. I am very 
much pleased with my investment. 


Yours truly, 
C. E. BERRY. 


The following letter gives an idea of 
the possibilities of intensive farming: 


South Dos Palos, Cal. 
March 31, 1914. 


Messrs. Clark € Reed, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Sirs: Just a few words about 
Oro Loma and the various crops that 
have been grown and those now grow- 
ing and future prospects. 


First, the soil is immensely produc- 
tive, proven so by the fact that fifteen 
acres were planted last April 15th, 
with 16 pounds alfalfa and 40 pounds 
barley, produced two tons of hay per 
acre the first cutting and cut three 
good cuttings after that, and the barley 
that shelled out while raking the hay 
has produced a fine crop of barley this 
year also without injuring alfalfa, so 
thick in fact it is falling, and this land 
never being farmed before, will, of 
course, do still better this year. 


I raised eleven tons of Egyptian corn 
on less than eleven acres, and the 
ground was never plowed, just disked 
and planted. 


Watermelons produced exceedingly 
well here last season; am planting more 
extensively now. 


Double cropping, such as millet, 
corn, beans, potatoes, pumpkins. etc., 
can be planted in June on ground that 
was put in barley the fall previous and 
cut in April or May. 

Winter potatoes will be planted in 
July on the same ground I now have 
in potatoes, planted in February. 

But spineless cactus is king of all 
the crops. On 200 plants set last July 
there are in sight now 3.000 slabs worth 
many times the cost of the land—less 
than one-fourth acre. 1 consider mv 
place easily worth $185 per acre, and 
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paying 10 per cent on double that 
amount. 


Yours truly, 
J. A. POWELL, 


Appreciating that educational ad- 
vantages are necessary for the welfare 
of any agricultural tract, the Ora Loma 
Farms Company last year built and 
maintained a school at its expense for 
the attendance of the children of the 
colonists. The average attendance was 
eleven, while the maximum was four- 
teen. This year, however, the Ora 
Loma School District, comprising 50,- 
000 acres, has been formed, and the 
erection of a handsome school build- 
ing, modern in every detail, is now 
under way. When completed and fur- 
nished, the school wil] represent an ex- 
penditure of between $7,000 and $10,- 
000. The school house is on the Ora 
Loma townsite and is the first building 
of the city which, it is hoped, will 
soon arise on the location. The board, 
under whose care the welfare of the 
school has been placed is composed of 
E. C. Berry, J. A. Powell and E. V. 


"i 


Coast Counties Bean 


Black, clerk, all of whom are farming 
in the colony. 


_ The Oro Loma Farms Company is 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of California. The capital stock 
is $200,000. The stockholders are: 
Chas. F. Lee, Fruitvale; Geo. W. Reed, 
Oakland; Jos. W. Bingaman, Oakland; 
P. C. Black, Oakland; Clarence M. 
Reed, San Francisco; Walter A. Clark, 
San Francisco; Staats & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. The officers and directors are: 
Chas. F. Lee, president; Geo. W. Reed, 
vice-president; Walter A. Clark, treas- 
urer; P. C. Black, secretary; Jos. W. 
Bingaman, Clarence M. Reed. 

Ora Loma is a demonstration of 
what can be done with virgin soil when 
Irrigation water is applied from a prop- 
erly developed source. The results ac- 
complished prove undeniably the fea- 
sibility and practicability of the project 
due to the magnificent development of 
water by means of electrically operated 
pumps. They make evident that any 
industrious man can, with such land 
and water supply properly handled, 
make his holdings highly profitable. 


Growers Will Market 


$6,000,000 Bean Crop This Year 


The Santa Barbara Morning Press 
says: 

Aside from the possibility that a 
general European war may send prices 
of all produce skyward, the bean crop 
of Santa Barbara and Ventura coun- 
ties at present quotations will bring 
between five and six million dollars to 
the growers. 

With only a few carloads of the old 
crop left in the warehouse, and with 
the largest crop ever taken from the 
soil now on the vines, contracts for 
fall delivery are being signed at the 
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rate of $5.25. Last year’s price started 
at $4.75 and $4.85. The crop in Ven- 
tura County (limas) will show an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. The Lompoc 
district, which produced only about 
30,000 sacks last season, will market 
more than 200,000 sacks this year. 
These are mostly the small whites. 
The total yield for the two counties, 
including all varieties, is estimated at 
from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 sacks. 

Last year’s crop reached a top notch 
price of $6.50, and any old kind of a 
lima bean is worth now from $5.75 to 
$6 per hundred weight. 
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Electricity Transforms Alfalfa Ranch Without 


Income Into Prosperous Dairy 


7 HERE is no such thing 
N as his excellency the milk- 
er on the model dairy 
farm of John E. Teel, 
three miles south of Shaf- 
ter in Kern County. This 
high and mighty individual, who makes 
the life of the dairyman a nightmare 
because of the uncertainty whether or 
not he will be on hand when it comes 
time to milk his string of cows, brings 
no terrors to the hearts of Mr. Teel 
and his family. They have found 
something that does his work better, 


and the milk that is being easily and 
regularly taken from them is being 
greedily sought by the creameries, 
which in turn present the hard work- 
ing dairy people with the little slips 
of paper that are the real spice of the 
game. 

Two years ago Mr. Teel was a team- 
ing contractor in the Kern River oil- 
fields. He saw that business in this 
section of the county was steadily 
waning and that if he did not soon 
make a change his stock would liter- 
ally eat him into the poor house. Hav- 


Milking stanchion on the Teel Dairy 


more cheaply and is absolutely reliable 
and dependable. It is electricity. 
Experience on the Teel dairy farm 
has been that the electrical milking ma- 
chine is the greatest boon ever known 
to the dairying industry. Without their 
power driven apparatus the Teels 
would be at a loss in doing business, 
and would feel very much like giving 
up the fight and quitting cold. By 
means of it they see success and for- 
tune ahead. Their 160 acre tract is 
growing alfalfa as luxuriantly and as 
quickly as the sunny skies of Kern 
County and the sweet water from their 
electrically pumped well will permit. 
Their cows are waxing fat and con- 
tented on the deep green alfalfa fields, 


j by Coc gle 


ing had previous experience in the art 
of raising alfalfa, an alfalfa ranch ap- 
pealed to him more strongly than any 
other business proposition that pre- 
sented itself. He liked the soil and 
climatic conditions of the country 
south of Shafter, and in a remarkably 
short time he had purchased 160 acres, 
put down a well, cleared and checked 
his land and had planted practically it 
all to alfalfa. It was a big job. He did 
not shirk, and with the assistance of 
two very able helpers, his wife and 
twelve year old son, Roy, he worked 
from early in the morning until late at 
night. Water was plentiful because he 
got a good well and installed a 20 
horse-power motor, belted to a centri- 
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fugal pump. He irrigated from two 
reservoirs which he always kept filled 
by running his motor continuously. In 
fact he got more water than he needed 
for his own use, and for the past year 
he has been deriving an income from 


Cow being milked by electrically 
operated machine 


his excess supply by furnishing the 


water for the irrigation of a neighbor’s. 


sixty acre alfalfa ranch. 


It was this year that Mr. Teel ex- 
perted his alfalfa to begin bringing in 
returns. The planting prospered and 
a big yield was certain. but early in 
the year it was evident that the bottom 
was falling out of the hay market, and 
instead of being wealth, Mr. Teel’s al- 
falfa was doomed to be a drug on his 
hands. 


After he had worked so hard to get 
his ranch on a producing basis, dis- 
heartening as was the drop in the price 
of hay, he would not permit it to be a 
drawback to his plans. He was there 
to make a go of his 160 acres and he 
knew how he could. So he immediate- 


ly began purchasing cows as the me- 
dium through which to make his al- 
falfa work, and now he is thoroughly 
convinced that he has taken the proper 
course. Under these conditions his al- 
falfa is worth to him $20 and more a 
ton, while, if he endeavored to sell it 
at the present market value he would 
be compelled to content himself with 
one quarter of that amount. That 
alone is a pretty nice little business 
deal. 


But what gives Mr. Teel the greatest 
enjoyment is his electrically operated 
dairy. He has arranged for the milking 


of three strings of cows and already 
has installed three electrically oper- 
ating milking units which take the 
place of as many high and mighty 
milkers. An electrically driven cream 
separator and an electrically pumped 
well, which furnishes the water for 
keeping his dairy and all apparatus ab- 
solutely clean and sanitary, complete 
the equipment. And it is all presided 


Mrs. J. E. Teel, who supervises this department 


of the work in the Teel Dairy, showing how the 
machine is handled before and after milking. 
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over by himself, his wife and his son. 
The care of equipment is so simple 
that his twelve year old son, Roy, has 
become expert to the last detail in all 
questions of construction and opera- 
tion, and he exercises the watchful eye 
of the trained mechanic in keeping all 
motors, pumps, compressors and sepa- 
rator in running order. Mrs. Teel is 
the milker in chief and sees that the 
cows are thoroughly milked when they 


of the power bill for operating the 
milking machines, but as this amount 
at the maximum will not be more than 
$13, and in fact should run below $10 
monthly, Mr. Teel is able to credit his 
family with practically all of the wages 
that would have had to be paid the 
milkers. 

Mr. Teel and his family, in them- 
selves, will supply sufficient help to 
care for the three strings. Three milk- 


Roy, the twelve-year-old master mechanic of the Teel Dairy, standing beside the electrically driven 
separator and air compressor 


are driven in twice daily. - She, like- 
wise, has become expert in all ques- 
tions pertaining to the operation of the 
plant. 


To them the work is little more than 
play and it is done in conjunction with 
their other duties around the place. 
But its value is none the less. “To care 
for three strings of cows would re- 
quire the constant services of three 
expert milkers. This would represent 
an outlay of $180 monthly. Of course, 
to be charged against that is the cost 
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ing units in operation at one time is 


one man’s capacity, and in a plant the 
size of the one installed, nine units in 
all will be used. It requires but a few 
minutes to milk a cow, and it has been 
the experience that the best cows milk 
the quickest. The suction, which is 
broken fifty-five times a minute, does 
not congest or inflame the teats and 
instead of doing injury and having a 
tendency to dry up the cow, as persons 
not familiar with the milker fear, it 
has entirely the opposite effect, and 
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compared with the hand milked herd, 
the machine milked herd is far the su- 
perior. With the machine the last cow 
is milked the same as the first, the suc- 
tion is exactly the same, and with care- 
ful stripping the cow cannot help but 
have better treatment than when hand 
milked. 

Two other advantages are, firstly, 
the great saving in labor and the elim- 
ination of the ever present uncertainty 
of the hired help, and secondly, the per- 
fect sanitation afforded by the milking 
machine. The rubber teat cups are at- 
tached by means of a rubber tube to 
a cover which fits over the top of the 
milk can. A window in the side of the 
can shows the flow of the milk and the 
can is not opened, being absolutely 
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free from outside impurities, from the 
time it is taken from the separator 
house before milking until returned 
there after milking. 

Mr. Teel has built a stanchion to ac- 
commodate his three strings, or sixty 
cows. The air line is suspended above 
and over each compartment is the con- 
nection for receiving the machine. A 
three horsepower motor driving a No. 6 
compressor furnishes the air. 

And to add to the spirit of cheerful- 
ness that surrounds the Teel place, are 
four little calves. During the past few 
weeks four cows came fresh and two 
of the alternating ones gave birth to 
twins. In dairyland twins are regarded 
as a good omen, and the Teels cafénot 
help seeing double good luck in their 
two sets of twins. 


120,000 Carloads California Produce Go East in 1913 


California sent east last year 120,000 
cars of the products of the soil, accord- 
ing to the statistics compiled here by 
railroad men, and that record will be 
exceeded in 1914, according to present 


estimates. Already fruit and vege- 
tables shipments are 8000 cars ahead 
of those of last year, and the big citrus 
crop will add another 5000 to that total. 


Kern and Madera Now 
Have Farm Advisers 


Two counties in the San Joaquin 
Valley, Kern and Madera, inaugurated 
into office the first of August farm ad- 
visers. R. R. Mack is the official in 
the first named county, and T. C. May- 
hew is in charge of the work in Madera. 
Both officials are well qualified for the 
posts they have been called to fill and 
the farmers of the respective counties 
will undoubtedly realize much good 
from the service. To date nine coun- 
ties have taken advantage of the farm 
adviser proposition, Humboldt, San 
Diego, Yolo, San Joaquin, Ventura, 
Alameda, Kern, Napa and Madera. 
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Of these shipments, 15,000 cars were 
lumber; 10,000 cars, wine; 4,000 cars, 
codfish; 5,000 cars, beans; 2,000 cars, 
wool; 15,000 cars, green fruits; 3,250 
cars, raisins; 35,000 cars, oranges; 800 
cars, almonds and walnuts; 9,000 cars, 
canned fruits; 20 cars, dried figs; 2,250 
cars, dried prunes; 4,000 cars, green 
vegetables, and 15,000 cars, miscel- 
laneous. 


Kings County Ranchers 
To Raise Many Turkeys 


Raising turkeys on a large scale is 
occupying a number of ranchers in the 
Kings school district southeast of Han- 
ford. No less than 1500 birds will be 
raised and marketed by the people in 
this district the coming season. On 
account of the ample moisture this 
season there are many insects upon 
which the birds can feed and it bids 
fair, therefore, to be an exceptionally 
favorable season for turkey raising. 
Insect feed is declared to be the best 


procurable for the successful raising of 
turkeys. 
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Ducks are Used at Big Profit in Keeping 


Reservoirs Free of Tules 


A SAE Fer > TE 
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How to keep a reservoir clean is one 
of the problems which face all irriga- 
tionists who employ the pump and 
reservoir method. It is a serious prob- 
lem, because if one is not careful a 
growth of tules will soon exhibit itself 
and once it obtains headway it is al- 
most next to impossible to get rid of 
this obnoxious plant. 

There is a remedy, however, which 
is simple and at the same time ex- 
tremely profitable. Perhaps the most 
attractive argument in its favor is that 
it requires absolutely no time or ex- 
pense on the part of the busy farmer. 
It works after you have forgotten all 
about it. 

Ducks. That's the remedy and the 
solution of the reservoir problem. If 
every reservoir owner will put a few 
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Ducks on a reservoir in the McFarland Dis- 
trict, showing clean surface of the reservoir and 
lants on the banks for the feeding and breed- 
ng of the ducks. 


ducks on his pond just as soon as he 
turns the water in, he will find that 
tules or other obnoxious weed growth 
will cause him absolutely no trouble. 
The ducks will keep the reservoir 
clean and at the same time they will 
pay for their presence by regularly 
bringing on a crop of delicious fowl 
for the farmer’s own table or the mar- 
ket, to whichever use he chooses to 
put them. Nice fat ducks bring from 
eights cents to one dollar on the public 
market, so it is evident that the com- 
mercial side of the plan can be cul- 
tivated to a great degree of profitable- 
ness. 


The tender green shoots of the tules 
are delectable to the palate of the duck 
and as fast as the plant sends its shoots 
above the surface of the water the duck 
does away with them. The fact that the 
water in the reservoirs is continually 
rising and falling, as irrigating and 
pumping progresses during the day, is 
in the favor of the duck. In this mat- 
ter when the water is low the birds 
are able to get at the root of the evil 
and the eradication of the pest is com- 
plete as the result. 
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Some farmers will declare they ob- 
ject to ducks because they will dig 
away the banks of the reservoirs and 
the ditches, owing to their proclivity 
for eating sand, but this objection can 
be easily done away with and the con- 
dition of the ducks at the same time 
benefitted. By planting a thick green 
growth at the water’s edge whatever 
damage the duck may do by digging, 
can be guarded against. And by so 
doing a variety of food can be provided 
and also a place for the fowls to nest 
and to breed. It is known of the duck 
that it does better when breeding and 
nesting in a plant growth. A growth 
of this kind will do no damage what- 
ever to the reservoir, and in addition 
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to these real values it has an artistic 
value in that it makes the reservoir so 
much more attractive to the eye. 

Once a few ducks are placed on a 
reservoir, they require no more atten- 
tion. There is always plenty of food, 
it 1s easily gathered, and there is al- 
ways water for the fowls to disport 
themselves in. They multiply quickly 
and with but little attention are ex- 
cellent revenue producers. In some 
sections of the country during the 
game season they have another value 
in that they act as decoys to migrating 
bands of game birds. Ranchers in the 
McFarland and Wasco country every 
season derive a great deal of sport and 
good eating from this source. 


“Farm-to-Table” Project of the Parcel 
Post Meeting With Good Results 


The shipping of eggs, hams, little 
neck clams and maple syrup by par- 
cels post 1s a success. Records re- 
ceived daily by the Department of 


Agriculture and the United States 
postoffice shows that farmers in the 
eastern states especially are shipping 
farm products to hundreds of patrons 
in nearby cities. Centered about 
Washington alone there are 174 far- 
mers who are selling by parcel post. 
One of them living in Guimby, Va., 
offered little neck clams in 100 lots 
and sold 9900 to employes of the local 
postoffice the first day. 


The plans for shipping are simple. 
Any customer desiring goods from a 
farmer mails him a basket and a let- 
ter ordering the goods. The farmer 
fills the order, hands the basket to the 
postman and the goods are delivered. 
Albert G. Drano, one parcel post pat- 
ron, has been purchasing eggs for nine 
months by parcel post. He orders four 
dozen at a time. During the nine 
months he used the same corrugated 
pasteboard box and only one egg was 
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broken, and that was when the box 
finally wore out. 

In St. Louis Postmaster Stolph, after 
a month’s experiment with the “farm- 
to-table” project, has reported gratify- 
ing results in the campaign to bring 
producers and consumers together by 
means of the parcel post. 

Since the issuance of the first list of 
producers on April 6th a steady in- 
crease was noted in the shipment of 
perishable produce. The estimated in- 
crease in this class of business is 60 
per cent. 

The actual increase in parcel post 
mail during the week following the 
publishing of the parcel post produce 
list was 6000 packages, and 40,000 for 
the month recently ended. 

The postmaster reports that from 
prices quoted by the producers he is 
assured a large number of producers 
are offering their products at prices 
satisfactory to consumers. One large 
producer has offered to sell eggs, when 
bought in eight-dozen lots, at the mar- 
ket price quoted in St. Louis news- 
papers, plus 5 cents per dozen. 
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Beautiful Butterfly That Hovers Over Alfalfa 
Fields is Menace to the Industry 


The beautiful alfalfa butterly, with 
its golden and orange colors that con- 
trast conspicuously with the bright 
green of the fields, brings no enjoy- 
ment to the alfalfa grower in the south- 
west, for its appearance may mean that 
in a few weeks the bright green of the 
alfalfa may be transformed into brown, 
dead stubble by a caterpillar. Nearly 
every year this happens to a greater 
or less degree in the Imperial Valley 
of California and in the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona. To aid these alfalfa 
growers to rid themselves of this pest, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just issued a bulletin (No. 
124) entitled, “The Alfalfa Caterpillar,” 
which may be had free of charge by 
those who may profit by it. 


The caterpillar that evolves from the 
eggs of the attractive butterfly 1s found 
in all the United States save a few on 
the Atlantic seaboard. Its main sphere 
of action, however, is in the west. In 
the Imperial Valley of California in 
1912 the hay crop was lessened by one- 
third through the feeding of these 
caterpillar. In 1913 fields in the Salt 
River Valley of Arizona had as much 
as 50 per cent of the alfalfa destroyed. 
In these southwestern sections alone 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 damage an- 
nually results from its ravages. 


The butterfly is an easy one to sin- 
gle out. The wing is an orange color 
with a black outer border and a lighter 
yellow color on the lower side with no 
border. There is a small black spot in 
each of the fore wings and a double 
spot of orange on each hind wing. 
When the butterfly is at rest the lower 
surface of the wing 1s the one noticed. 
The larvae that hatch from the eggs of 
the butterly are dark, tiny, cylindrical 
objects, which soon take on a green 
color almost exactly the shade of the 
alfalfa. The caterpillar within 12 days 
attains a length of one and one-half 
inches. 


The energetic, up-to-date farmer can 
greatly reduce and at times eliminate 
totally the damage done by the cater- 
pillars of the alfalfa butterfly. The 
tiny larva from which the caterpillar 
develop, if exposed to the hot sun and 
dust, soon dies, and when careful 
methods of haying are followed under 
a hot sun, most of the creatures die. 
The careful farmer who follows the 
suggestions given herewith should save 
a great part of his alfalfa crop from 
destruction. 


The department has issued the fol- 
lowing suggestions to farmers for the 
control of the pest: 


Keep the ranch in the best possible 
cultural condition. Irrigate it often and 
thoroughly, and as soon after cutting 
as the crop of hay can be gotten off 
the ground. 

Renovate every winter and during 
the month of August, or even oftener 
if possible, either by disking or by use 
of an alfalfa renovator, thus disturbing 
any pupae that may be present, and 
putting the land and alfalfa in con- 
dition for good growth of succeeding 
crops. 

Cut the alfalfa close to the ground 
and clean, especially along the ditch 
banks, borders and turning rows, as 
well as in the main part of the field. 

Cut the alfalfa earlier than is the gen- 
eral rule. The proper time is when it 
is just coming in bloom or is one-tenth 
in bloom. Watch for caterpillars in 
the early spring crop, and if many 
nearly grown ones are observed, cut 
the hay a few days before it is in 
bloom, and thus save the next and 
future crops. 

A minimum amount of drainage oc- 
cus in fields that are systematically 
pastured all or a part of the time. 

A field should never be abandoned 
because the caterpillars threaten the 
destruction of a crop of alfalfa before 
the hay can possibly mature. Mow it 
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at once, cutting it low and clean, thus 
saving part of the present crop, and 
in so doing starve, and allow the heat 
of the sun to kill, a great many of this 
generation of worms. Follow this by 
disking and then by either rolling or 
brush dragging, and a great majority 
of any remaining larvae will be killed. 
The ground should then be thoroughly 
irrigated, and by these efforts the com- 
ing crop will be assured. 

Turkeys and chickens when allowed 
the run of the field will keep the num- 
ber of caterpillars at a minimum. 

The protection of toads should be 
encouraged, as they eat many of these 


insects, as well as other injurious 
forms. 

It has been noted that a carrying 
out of only part of these recommenda- 
tions will not at all save one’s crop. 
The best results come to the one who 
is thorough in method. 

Co-operation among all farmers is 
necessary to suppress an insect attack 
completely. An occasional outbreak 
has been known to occur upon a farm 
or ranch that is under the best pos- 
sible condition of crop culture, but in 
each case it was noted that the care- 
less methods of a neighbor were re- 
sponsible for the reinfestation. 


Milk Cans Should Be Jacketed During Transit 
to Guard Against Over Heating 


The Dairy Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just com- 
pleted a series of tests on the change 


in temperature of milk in cans during 
transportation from the farm to the 
consumer. These tests established the 
importance of jacketing cans of milk 
with some appropriate insulating ma- 
terial. 


It has been found that milk that has 
to be sent only short distances or pre- 
served for only a few hours should re- 
- main at a temperature of less than 50 
degrees. Even at these temperatures 
some bacteria will multiply and cause 
the souring of the milk, but the in- 
crease is slow and during a few hours 
no serious results will occur. A tem- 
perature will below 50 degrees F., how- 
ever, materially decrease the rate of 
bacterial growth. 


On the other hand, where milk is 
to be shipped long distances, the initial 
temperature must be lower, assuming 
that no provision is made for maintain- 
ing the original temperature during 
transportation. Where milk is in 
transit for several hours, it is neces- 
sary to cool it down to near the freez- 
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ing point. So soon as the milk can, 
however, is exposed to air temperature, 
and especially to the sun, the temper- 
ature of the milk begins to rise very 
rapidly and every precaution should 
be taken to keep it from being raised 
by the outside heat. 

A series of experiments was recently 
made in shipping milk cooled to 50 de- 
grees. In these cases the cans were 
set in an open truck, with no covering 
to shield them from the direct rays of 
the sun. The milk was hauled a dis- 
tance of 13 miles and the average air 
temperature during the trip was 82.65 
degrees. The experiment showed that 
the cans that were hair-quilt jacketed 
showed a raise of only 5% degrees in 
three hours in the temperature of the 
milk. The cans that were wrapped 
with wet burlap showed a milk temper- 
ature of 58% degrees in the same 
period, or a raise of 8% degrees. The 
milk in the unjacketed cans rose in 
three hours to 78% degrees, or a rise 
of 2814 degrees. 

It is obvious from these figures that 
it pays to jacket the cans, in order to 
maintain a low temperature during 
transportation. 
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Ralph Milliken, foreman of the Welch Ranch, standing at edge of fleld of Egyptian wheat 
being used as fodder 


Egyptian Wheat Successfully Grown for Dairy 
Feed on the Welch Place at Los Banos 


Above is a view of a stand of Egyp- 
tian wheat on the well known C. J. 
Welch place, just out of Los Banos. 
Here the wheat is being used as forage 
for the dairy herd, and as the illustra- 
tion indicates, is cut as needed. The 
picture was taken during the cutting 
of the first crop which is shown about 
six weeks after planting. 


Mr. Welch is a scientific farmer, and 
planted the wheat this year as an ex- 
periment. He received such good re- 
ports, of its worth as a feed for dairy 
herds in the southern part of the val- 
ley, that he determined to make a test 
for himself. He has found that his 
cows take readily to the new feed, and 
do very well on it. It is fed once a day, 
and as 1t is needed the attendants go 
cut it and place it on the wagon. The 
tract is irrigated after the wheat has 
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been entirely cut away, and in a 
month’s time is ready for another cut- 
ting. With the arrival of the winter, 
however, the roots die and it is nec- 
essary to replant the following season. 
This year Mr. Welch expects to make 
four cuttings. 

Dairymen in the southern end of the 
valley, who have been experimenting 
with the wheat for the past two sea- 
sons, find that the food equivalent of 
a ton of the Egyptian wheat, fed green, 
is one and one-half tons of green al- 
falfa hay, and one-half a ton of cured 
alfalfa. It will average from twelve to 
fifteen tons to the acre when cut green, 
and as much as 7,300 pounds of thresh- 
ed wheat has been obtained from the 
acre when. grown for seed. It is es- 
pecially adaptible for ensilage and is 
recommended for the silo. 
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How Testing Association of Tulare Dairymen 
Shows Results of Co-operation 


By GEORGE E. KNIGHT, Tester, in Tulare Register 


The July report of the Tulare Cow- ` 


testing Association, which has been in 
existence for the past two years, shows 


twenty herds in good standing, and, 


the prospects are good for a notable ' 
increase in the number of herds for 
the coming month. There were some 
700 cows tested during the month, be- 
sides some extra official testing done 
for the University of California at Ber- 
keley. From the 624 cows, as given 
in the table, 1t shows they gave 375,235 
pounds’ of milk, containing 14,355.8 
pounds of butter-fat. The highest in- 
dividual cow gave 1,475 pounds of 
milk, with 50.1 pounds butter-fat. She 
is a well-bred Holstein, showing good 
dairy conformation and a strong con- 
stitution, and goes to the credit of 
Herd No. 4. The highest herd average 
per cow goes to the credit of Herd No. 
18, with a showing of 35.3 pounds of 
fat, while Herd No. 12 is a very close 
second with twice the number of cows. 

Every farmer who is in the dairy 
business for the almighty dollar should 
join a cow-testing association. It is 
safe to say that if you get into a cow- 
testing association and use the lessons 


you get there you can double the profits 


from every cow in less than six years, 


_ and nearly double the production, too. 


That is not all. It will double the value 
of your herd, because it will give it an 


official standing which it will never 


get through your own efforts. 

We need more and better co-opera- 
tion among our dairy farmers. We 
have the co-operative poultry associa- 
tion, co-operative departmental store, 
co-operative creamery, where our but- 
ter is manufactured and sold, but the 
time is coming when we shall have co- 
operation with our cows. The work 
has already started. Although yet in 
its infancy, it is preparing the way for 
a great resurrection in the dairy busi- 
ness. It is up to the dairymen of our 
Golden State, and especially to those 
in Tulare, to pave the way for their 
permanent success. Let us all boost 
for better cows, boost out the scrubs, 
boost for better co-operation, and last 
but not least, for more thriving and 
boosting dairymen to replace those 
who are now destroying our beautiful 
alfalfa fields and have not the dairy 
business at heart. 


OFFICIAL REPORT FOR JULY, 1914 : 


8 Lowest 8 Highest 
Herd No. of Breed Lbs. Ave. Lbs.B Lbs. BFat Lbs. Lbs. B Lbs. LbsB. 
No. ws Milk Test Fat per Cow Milk Fat Mil Fat 
1 12 Gr. Jerseys 7,634 4.12 314.8 27.2 2,496 99.8 1,190 53.6 
2 25 Gr. Holstein 22,328 3.22 720.5 28.8 3,672 120.9 1,286 48.2 
3 26 Gr. Jerseys 13,289 4.93 656.4 25.2 1,667 110.1 957 44.8 
4 35 Gr. Jerseys 24,076 3.94 949.1 27.1 3,586 135.9 660 23. 
6 7 Gr. Jerseys 5,169 4.06 210.3 30.0 2,705 108.1 1,689 743 
7 12 Gr. Jerseys 5,978 4.45 266.6 22.2 2,564 112.9 1,086 658.2 
9 17 Gr. Holstein 11,743 3.78 4448 26.1 2,654 1009 1,453 51.7 
10 11 Gr. Holstein 8,048 3.62 291.6 26.5 2,916 100.7 1,456 56.9 
11 20 Gr. Holstein 15,746 3.31 522.6 26.1 3,766 106.9 1,400 494 
12 11 Gr. Jerseys 8,449 4.46 377.6 34.3 3,086 120.1 2,085 79.7 
13 13 Mixed 6,858 3.9 268.1 20.7 2,109 83.9 768 34.1 
14 49 Gr. Holstein 30,553 3.44 1,052.7 21.4 3,281 114.2 536 21.3 
15 61 Mixed 29,665 3.55 1,054.6 17.2 2,904 108.0 975 25.8 
16 11 Mixed 7,578 4.1 311.2 28.2 2,413 105.4 1.542 69.9 
17 58 Shorthorns 20,008 3.83 769.2 13.2 2,294 82. 275 123 
18 5 Gr. Holstein 4,774 3.69 1764 35.3 3,162 144.2 1,612 62.2 
19 141 Gr. Holstein 91,956 3.49 3,211.7 22.7 2,982 132.1 947 28.4 
20 71 Mixed 47,634 3.53 1,681.5 23.6 3,536 128.8 990 26.6 
21 28 Jerseys 15,660 4.79 751.1- 26.8 2,844 131.7 668 28.7 
22 11 Jerseys 6,585 4.32 284.9 25.9 2,423 112.6 818 37.7 
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Kinema Theatre at night. 


Lights in the foreground are on autos and street cars which passed while 
the exposure was being made 


Huge New Type Incandescent Lamps Make 
Darkness as Light as Day 


By F. S. UPSON, New Business Department 


Enter the nitrogen lamp, the most 
recent addition to the field of electric 
illumination. The nitrogen or type 
“C” Mazda, as the lamp will be known, 
is constructed of a spun tungsten fila- 
ment and the bulb is filled with nitro- 
gen, a non-active gas, which adds to 
the wonderful high efficiency of the 
lamp. As yet, the lamp is built only 
in larger wattages, 350, 400, 500, 750 
and 1,000 watts. It is expected, how- 
ever, that in the near future the lamp 
will be perfected in the smaller sizes. 

The remarkable brilliancy of the 
lamp is far superior to any incandescent 
lamp heretofore placed on the market, 
and its life is as long as that of the 
ordinary large-sized Mazda lamp, 


which is in excess of 2,000 hours. 
Whereas the highest efficiency obtain- 
able to date in the Mazda lamp has 
not been greater than one candle power 
per watt, the efficiency of the new type 
“C” Mazda lamp is one candle power 
for one-half watt, thus adding one hun- 
dred per cent in efficiency to the old 
style lamp. The quality of the light 
given by the new lamp is also much 
better than that of the old, since it 
shines with a pure bluish white bril- 
liancy, claimed by experts to be the 
nearest approach to sunlight obtained 
by any artificial lamp yet invented. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
six one thousand watt type “C” units 
in operation at the Kinema Theater 
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Fresno, and gives an excellent idea of 
the powerful illumination produced by 
these lamps as a means of exterior 
lighting. This installation is the 
largest of its kind on the Pacific Coast, 
and the total of 12,000 candle power 
transforms night into day with a flood 
of light that has never heretofore been 
equaled in artificial lighting. 

The ultimate effect of this lamp in 
the field of illumination as a whole is 
yet to be demonstrated, but it is 
thought that it will revolutionize the 
lighting game, not alone from the 
standpoint of efficiency and economy, 
but also from the fact that so many 
different effects will be possible in the 
various ways of handling light to meet 
each individual requirement. Here- 
tofore, the illuminating engineer has 
been somewhat handicapped in perfect- 
ing certain desired effects, due largely 


to the lack of adequate efficiency of 
the lamps he has been obliged to use, 
but now it is thought his troubles in 
this connection will be greatly relieved. 

The use of this lamp as a means of 
general illumination in factories, audi- 
toriums, theaters, churches, and hotel 
lobbies, as well as for exterior work, 
will doubtless solve the perplexing 
problems of lighting that have so often 
proved a stumbling block to the illumi- 
nating engineer seeking to combine 
efficiency and economy with entire sat- 
isfaction to his prospect. 

As a means of outdoor display, not 
only for advertising purposes, but also 
for parks, tennis courts, and public 
playgrounds, the type “C” lamp will 
doubtless supply a long felt want, 
since to its spectacular brilliancy is 
added the sound principles of efficient 
illumination and service. 


To Raise Dates on the Valley’s Sub-Irrigated Lands 


Believing that certain sections of the 
San Joaquin Valley are favorable for 
the growing of the date, a company of 
Fresno business men has been formed 


to exploit the industry. The success 


of date raising in the southern part of 
the state, where land and climate con- 
ditions are very similar to certain sec- 
tions of the San Joaquin Valley, has 
stimulated the move in the valley. W. 
R. Nutting, of Fresno, is the organizer 
of the company and in his prospectus 


Butchers to Prevent 
Slaughter of Calves 


The prevention of the slaughter of 
calves under two years old as a means 
of conserving the beef supply and in- 
cidentally plugging the constantly 
growing leak in the consumer’s pocket 
book, was one of the principal topics 
to be considered by the national con- 
vention of the United Master Butchers 
of America, which assembled in Chi- 
cago early in August. 


he says: We badly need a profitable 
crop on the million or two acres of sub- 
irrigated, sandy or alkali lands to the 
west and southwest of Fresno, Madera, 
Hanford, Dinuba, Visalia, Tulare and 
Bakersfield, now mostly unimproved 
and vacant. By associated effort we 
may perhaps by the date industry bring 
an increase of ten to one hundred dol- 
lars an acre in the real values of this 
vast area and add many million dollars 
to our real estate values and our busi- 
ness prosperity. 


Heavy Onion and Potato 
Crop on the Pacific Coast 


The Guadalupe district is anticipat- 
ing a heavy crop of onions and potatoes 
this season. According to the estimate 
of a horticultural commissioner, who 
has just completed a round of the dis- 
trict, the potato yield will equal 30,000, 
and there promises to be 60,000 sacks 
of onions. Together with the bumper 
bean crop coast counties farmers will 
have a big season. 
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How Country Places, Isolated from Power 


Lines, May Have Electricity 


Those who have been accustomed to 
running water and electric lights sadly 
miss these conveniences in a country 
or camp home. Often ranch and camp 
homes are far removed from water 
mains and electric light plants. The 
water problem in such a case is more 
easily solved than the electricity prob- 
lem, as there is always a well, a ditch 
or a spring in the proximity from 
which a supply can be piped, but there 
are no electric “springs” for lighting 
purposes, and if electricity is desired, 
ways and means must be found to 
manufacture it on the premises. 

Many and varied are the ingenious 
ways conceived and executed by ar- 
chitects and engineers, that these city 
comforts may be added to a home in 
the country. The picturesque windmill 
and water tank has been tried with 
more or less success. Gasoline engines 
have been used to drive pumps, but 
neither of these works automatically 
and exactly when you want it to. 
Small domestic gas plants have been 
installed for lighting purposes and, 
while they are successful in many 
ways, it is not electric light. 

This problem of sufficient light and 
water has been solved anew by a resi- 
dent of Petersham, Mass,, and in such 
a manner as to be of particular interest 
to the California ranchman and others. 
A combined gasoline engine and elec- 
tric generator, installed in a garage, 
furnishes current for all lighting pur- 
poses and for a small motor-driven 
pump which supplies the water system. 
The gasoline generating set and switch- 
board occupy one end of the garage. 
The four-cylinder gasoline engine is 
mounted in the same frame and con- 
nected on the same shaft as the elec- 
tric generator. The whole set oc- 
cupies a floor space less than six by 
four feet. It is cranked like an auto- 
mobile, produces seven horsepower of 
electrical energy and will run auto- 
matically without attention. 


One of the novel features of this 
light and power plant is the fact that 
it is automatically shut down at any 
appointed hour by an alarm clock. 
With this novel arrangement the wind- 
ing key on the clock alarm closes a 
relay switch, which, in turn, short cir- 
cuits the magneto on the engine, thus 
discontinuing the ignition and causing 
the plant to shut down. The engine 
fuel is fed by a pump so that the gaso- 
line supply stops with the engine. 


In addition to the light and water 
supply this small plant is amply large 
enough to operate several small motors 
about the house and premises. Motors 
are used for vacuum cleaning, for fans 
and for household work, and quite a 
few electric heating and cooking de- 
vices are in daily operation. 

This five-kilowatt, or seven horse- 
power, electric generating plant is 
located about 350 feet from the house. 
The residence is wired for both a first 
and secondary circuit. In other words, 
the house lamps are run directly from 
the generator as long as the plant is 
in operation and from a storage bat- 
tery, located in the basement, when 
the plant is not running. Inasmuch 
as the voltage varies considerably be- 
tween the generator and the battery, 
such a secondary wiring system is 
necessary if the lamps are required 
after the plant is shut down. 

While the machine is of ample size, 
and the plant a model in every way, 
it did not cost in excess of $1500, in- 
cluding the underground mains to the 
house, the wiring, labor, etc. The dif- 
ferent items are given as follows: 


Gasoline engine and generator $1150.00 


Switchboard ................ 85.00 
Water tank (for cooling pur- 

POSES): pain eat 40.00 
AN DENDE aya aswa ua pake aa 25.00 
Gasoline tank ............... 39.00 

TO raden bube pu ss $1339.00 
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There is extra cost to be considered, 
such as the labor of installing the un- 
derground cable, setting up the plant, 
etc., but the actual cost was well under 
$1500. 

This plant is large enough to operate 
200 twenty-candlepower lamps or it 
will light the house and premises and 
still give sufficient power to operate 
the water system, the heating and 
cooking devices in the home and for 
all other purposes. 

Of course, the operating cost of such 
a plant depends entirely upon the work 
it has to do. If the entire seven horse- 
power is asked to work for six hours 
an evening it would require a full dol- 
lar’s worth of gasoline to keep the en- 
gine running. But it is very seldom, 
if ever, that the plant will be required 
to carry full “load” and so nicely is it 
governed that it requires but little 
more gasoline than just enough to do 
the work in hand. This cuts down 
the operative cost to approximately 
twenty-five cents an evening if fifty 
lamps are burned and no motors are 
in operation, or no cooking devices 
drawing current from the line. Prob- 
ably thirty-five or forty cents an even- 
ing would cover the entire cost of op- 
eration. The cost for lubricating oil 
is almost negligible, being in the 
neighborhood of a cent an hour. The 
cost for water to keep the engine cool 
is nothing more than the interest, de- 
preciation and repairs to a $40 tank. 

One can easily figure interest at 8 
per cent and depreciation at 10 per 
cent on the entire plant and add this 
to the total cost if necessary, but the 
figures would add but a trifle to the 
general amount when reduced to the 
cost per run of six hours. 


The water supply for this country 
home is supplied by a motor-driven 
pump which raises the water from a 
deep well to the pressure tank. A 
motor-driven air compressor keeps 
sixty pounds of air in the tank at all 
times. The motor-pump is used only 
when the water in the tank gets low, 
and is started and stopped by hand. 
The air compressor could be made to 
work automatically, starting when the 


pressure drops and stopping when it 
reaches a certain point, but, at pres- 
ent it is operated when necessary. 

There is no cost for an engineer or 
attendant as the chauffeur, or any other 
regular employee in fact, starts up the 
engine at the proper time and leaves 
it to run by itself until the alarm clock 
attachment shuts it down some time 
during the night. The chauffeur takes 
care of the gasoline engine and keeps 
it in working trim as part of his duties 
in the garage. 

K. D. Alexander, of Spring Station, 
Kentucky, also has his country home 
equipped with a similar set, but of only 
one-fifth capacity. This tiny plant, 
capable of one kilowatt, or one and 
one-third horsepower, is installed in a 
special building at a total cost of about 
$500. It will carry 40 twenty-candle- 
power electric lamps and, of course, 
will operate electric fans, and such 
heating and cooking devices as are suit- 
able for attaching to a lighting circuit. 
This little plant cost, approximately, 
as follows: 


Gas-electric set .............. $350.00 
Switchboard ................. 65.00 
Water tank .................. 3.00 
Installation .................. 15.00 

Total prelado $433.00 


The plant is housed in a small 
wooden building a short distance from 
the residence. The house wiring is 
just the same as an ordinary city home 
equipped for electric lights. The gen- 
erating plant is cranked like an auto» 
mobile and will run entirely without 
attention. It is governed automati- 
cally, so that it consumes little more 
gasoline than is required to produce 
current for the lamps or electrical ap- 
paratus actually in use. For this rea- 
son it 1s very difficult to arrive at the 
actual cost figures per six hours of op- 
eration. It probably averages close to 
four dollars per month for gasoline, the 
oil cost being too low to be seriously 
considered. 

This is but a brief description of a 
few installations which are models of 
their kind and prove beyond a doubt 
that it is quite possible to install a 
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small electric plant in any country 
home. 

Because plants of this size have been 
perfected until they can be left to run 
by themselves, without being watched, 
the actual cost for electricity 1s very 
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reasonable. They can be otained in 
all sizes, from the little fellow capable 
of supplying current to a few low volt- 
age lamps, to large machines with suf- 
ficient capacity to supply motor power 
for a large farm. 


This Years California State Fair Promises 
to be the Largest Ever Held 


Preparations are well under way for 
the California State Fair, which is to 
be held this year from Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12th, until midnight the fol- 
lowing Saturday, September 19th. 
Judging from the number of applica- 
tions for exhibit space so far, this 
year’s fair will be the largest ever held 
under the auspices of the state. Be- 
sides the agricultural, live stock and 
industrial exhibits, the directors have 
arranged a program for the entire week 
of spectacular and novel entertainment 
features. 

Many counties, private industrial 
firms and individuals are arranging for 
exhibit space. J. W. Kavanagh, super- 
intendent of exhibits, is touring the 
southern part of the state in regard 
to arranging exhibits for this year. 

Particular interest is being shown 


by farmers and breeders of live stock, 
as $40,000 in premiums will be 
awarded. The list of prizes total sev- 
eral thousand more than in previous 
years. The premium list is now ready 
for distribution and can be had by ad- 
dressing Chas. W. Paine, secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, Fair 
Grounds, Sacramento. 

Special program for fair week, which 
includes both afternoons and evenings, 
ranges in nature of entertainment from 
a head-on collision of locomotives trav- 
eling a full speed, to spectacular fire- 
works. Wild West features and a 
brass band contest for $3000 in prizes. 
There will be a horse show, with many 
saddle horse events, automobile ex- 
hibits by manufacturers and agents, 
and many other forms of entertain- 
ment. 


Acreage Planted to Alfalfa in Santa Barbara 
County Doubles in One Year 


Alfalfa acreage in Santa Barbara 
County has jumped from about one 
thousand acres to double that in the 
last year, according to the report of 
Horticultural Commissioner Beers. 


Most of this planting has been done 
in the Santa Maria and the Santa Ynez 
valleys, where the ranchers have found 
they can make a good profit out of the 
three crops a year which they get with 
Irrigation, 
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The ranchers have also found that 
by deep plowing they have been able 
to raise alfalfa where the ground 
seemed poor but where in reality it 
had only been “played out” on the sur- 
face. Additional alfalfa is also being 
planted in morning glory infested 
fields. The alfalfa will kill out ninety 
per cent of the pest in the first year, 
according to Mr. Beers, and with a 
little work and care the morning glory 
can be eliminated the third year. 
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Exhaustive Report on Mining Industry of 
California Now Being Compiled 


August Ist, 1913, State Mineralogist 
F. McN. Hamilton inaugurated the pre- 
liminary work upon a report which will 
cover all phases of the mineral indus- 
try in California. To cover an area of 
over 150,000 square miles, which is pro- 
ducing 40-odd mineral substances with 
an annual value of $100,000,000, and to 
gather detailed information both con- 
cerning operating properties and un- 
developed resources, is a task requir- 
ing an enormous amount of painstak- 
ing labor. At the present time just 
one year after the work was under- 
taken, the more important field work 
has been all but completed and the 
manuscript for the finished report will 
be in the hands of the printer in the 
near future. 

No work so complete in its scope has 
ever before been attempted in Califor- 
nia. Mining engineers of ability, act- 
ing as field assistants to the state min- 
eralogist, were assigned to particular 
sections of the state and they have per- 
sonally visited every property in their 
district and made reports on same. 

The subject of petroleum has been 
handled as a unit and a separate corps 
of engineers is now engaged in com- 
pleting a report which will embody the 
results of their investigations. This 
work will be published in a volume 
by itself but will in reality be a por- 
tion of the general report. 

Although not yet completed, the 
_work of the State Mining Bureau dur- 
ing the past year has revealed the fact 
that the mineral industry, in practically 
all its branches, is in a most flourish- 
ing and prosperous condition. During 
a year which has been known as one 
of general financial depression through- 
out the country, the mineral industry 


of California has increased, in value 
of its output, approximately the sum 
of $10,000,000. Prices of metals and 
other mineral substances have been 
low, yet stockholders in companies 
engaged in producing mineral sub- 
stances in the state were paid over 
$20,000,000 in dividends during the 
year 1913. Transportation and other 
facilities are gradually being extended 
into the more inaccessible regions of 
the state, and with each such advance 
scores of hitherto undeveloped mineral 
deposits are rendered available for ex- 
ploitation and possible production. A 
limited demand has retarded develop- 
ment of many of the industrial ma- 
terials but the growth of California in 
population and as a manufacturing cen- 
ter is raising that barrier; and a re- 
duction of freight rates to the east, 
which will undoubtedly take effect 
with the opening of the Panama Canal, 
will give further impetus to this branch 
of the mineral industry. 


California is still a new country. Its 
mineral industry is the largest single 
factor in the development of pre- 


eminence for many years to come. 
Opportunity, for both the prospector 
and for capital seeking investment, 
exists throughout the state, and it is 
the purpose of the State Mining Bureau 
to promote the interests of the min- 
eral industry in all possible ways. 
Other valuable publications, aside from 
the one mentioned above, are avail- 
able for distribution, and general in- 
formation of any kind will be gladly 
given at all times to all inquiries re- 
ceived at the office of the State Min- 
ing Bureau, Ferry Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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| VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS | 


Visalia is planning to hold another 
citrus fair some time in December. 

An experimental planting of rice on 
12 acres near Allensworth, in Tulare 
County, has proved very successful. 


The percentage of sugar is reported 
running very high in the Alpaugh beet 
fields. The beets are now going to the 
factories. 

The world’s record raisin shipment, 
sixty carloads, comprising one train of 
1,250 tons net weight, valued at a sum 
approximated at $150,000, left Fresno 
recently. The shipment totals 3,000,000 
packages of the fruit. Most of this 
fruit is seeded and is the residue of 
the 1913 crop. 

The section around Atwater is pro- 
ducing some very fine peaches this 
year. Recently the cannery people sent 
a couple of white clings to the Atwater 
bank as a sample of what the coun- 
try is doing in that line. One of the 
peaches is 13 inches and the other 14 
inches in circumference, and the pair 
of them weigh two and a quarter 
pounds. 

M. Shangoshian, a Sanger vineyard- 
ist, sold the crop on almost 27 acres 
of vines this season for a little more 


than $5,000. This is by no means a ° 


record breaker, but it shows what a 
man may reasonably expect from well 
tilled and carefully cared for vine land. 


An unusually heavy and high qual- 
ity fig crop is expected this season in 
Merced County. White Adriatics are 
the principal fig in this district. 

Real estate men in Kern County are 
behind a move to encourage the plant- 
ing of cotton on a large scale in that 
county. 

Lemon growers of Porterville dis- 
trict state that there is now in pros- 
pect not only the largest but the finest 
crop of lemons that has ever been har- 
vested in the foothills. It is declared 
that the fruit from the standpoint of 
maturity 1s two months ahead of that 
of last year and is of remarkable 


Google 


smoothness and appearance, very thin- 
skinned and loaded with juice. 
Cucumbers are profitable in Stan- 
islaus County. Eight rows of cucum- 
ber vines on a lot 60x24 feet have 
brought C. R. Wheeler, a rancher north 
of Modesto, $35 net, and he has more 
to sell. Several cucumbers from the 
patch have been contributed to the 
board of trade for exhibition purposes. 


Two mixed car lots of Livingston 
products went to Denver recently. The 
shipments contained sweet potatoes, 
egg plant, figs and Thompsons, Mal- 
agas and Tokays. The growers are 
anticipating a fair price for these ship- 
ments, as they were composed of ex- 
ceptionally good packs of very fine 
products. 

Samples of white tomatoes, believed 
to be the only ones of this species 
planted in Tulare County, are on ex- 
hibit in Visalia. They will form a part 
of the Tulare County exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The seed 
came from New York. 

A stalk of corn was brought to town 
recently from the Jake Steele Ranch 
near Woodlake by some Los Angeles 
parties, which measured fourteen feet 
in height. They shipped it home in 
sections for the purpose of exhibiting 
it in their office. 

Tulare County bees went to work 
the latter part of July to make a Tulare 
County may of Tulare County honey. 
The map is to be exhibited in the 
Tulare County booth at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Dan Clubb, a very 
prominent apiarist of the Dinuba dis- 
trict, made the molds of the map, and 
these have been placed in the hives. 
Clubb says he 1s confident of success, 
experiments conducted by him last 
year with a relief map of California 
being entirely successful. 

A Modesto barber has found a way 
to an income by raising pigs as well 
as by shaving men. This barber is 
Emil M. Vogelman, who owns a ten 
acre alfalfa ranch a mile from Modesto, 
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and feeds the greater part of the hay 
cut from his land to hogs, not green 
from the field but dry from the stack. 
Mr. Vogelman realized $28.05 for a 
330 pound shoat 14 months old, raised 
on hay. In 1913, the first year of his 
experiment, the proceeds from the 
ranch were $827 for hogs and $400 for 
hay. Mr. Vogelman is his own ranch 
hand. 


The latest estimate of the raisin ton- 
nage for 1914 is 100,000. This is about 
15,000 tons above normal. Previous 
estimates ranged close to 85,000 tons. 
If the crop comes up to expectations 
the record crop of 1912 will be ap- 
proached. Last year's light production 
was the result of two successive dry 
years. 


The famous Estrella Ranch, consist- 
ing of 44,790 acres in San Luis Obispo 
County, has been reported sold to C. 
D. Hillman, a capitalist of Pasadena. 
According to the announcement of the 
sale, the new owner will hold the big 
tract for three years, at the expiration 
of which time he will sub-divide and 
promote its colonization. 


Lemon Grove ranchers, in San Diego 
County, have organized as a branch of 
the County Farm Development Bureau 
and have arranged for the appointment 
of a farm advisor, who will probably 
soon be appointed by the State Univer- 
sity. 

Reports from various sources in this 
section indicate that the orange crop 
this year is about a month ahead as 
regards the size of the fruit. The fruit 
is also said to be firm and not at all 
puffy. The crop is said to be about 
average, 1t being somewhat “spotted,” 
however, that is, light in some places 
and heavier in others. Most of the 
orchards are in fine shape because of 
the warm wet winter and it is thought 
this is the reason the fruit is so far 
ahead of schedule. Should the fruit 
keep up its present clip and ripen 
ahead of schedule it will be of great 
advantage in the marketing.—Porter- 
ville Recorder. 


A two-year old crop of alfalfa, which 
is running from two to three tons to 


the acre at a cutting, is the record being 
made by J. M. Murtha, a prominent 
rancher in the Oakdale irrigation dis- 
trict, this season. On one patch of 
land six acres in extent Murtha cut 
20 tons of alfalfa each time in the first 
three cuttings, and none of his alfalfa 
on a piece 35 acres in extent cut less 
than two tons to the acre at a cutting. 
While this is not an average perform- 
ance, Mr. Murtha estimates that the 
best of the land ought to yield ten 
tons of alfalía to the season, in five 
cuttings, which would make a fair re- 
turn even with hay at the present low 
price. Mr. Murtha also has a patch of 
oat hay between seven and eight acres 
which produced 25 tons of fine hay this 
season. The Murtha ranch is in the 
bottoms of the Stanislaus River and 
is said to be some of the richest land 
in the Oakdale irrigation district. 


J. C. Paine of Fowler is devoting at 
least 20 acres to the Tepary bean. 
Four acres at the home place just at 
the edge of Fowler show a splendid 
growth, the bush-like vines being 18 


inches in height and full of blossoms. 
They grow a very hardy, tough stem 
with long strong roots with many small 
shoots that take deep root in the soil. 
They give every appearance of being 
perfectly adapted to the soil of the San 
Joaquin Valley. The only question 
that remains to be settled is the nature 
of the setting of the bean. The bean 
does not require a great amount of 
water. The soil must be well irrigated 
at the time of planting, and that is all 
that is required. The government’s 
agents in Arizona, where this bean is 
very prolific, state than an acre will 
produce from 800 to 1,200 pounds to 
the bean, and even at the lower figure 
it is an immensely profitable crop. The 
bean is white and but a trifle smaller 
than the Navy bean, which it is equal 
to in flavor and will displace when 
raised in quantity. At Mendota Mr. 
Paine has fifteen acres planted to 
Tepary beans and he is experimenting 
as to the best planting season. Some 
tracts were planted early and others 
later in the season.—Fowler Ensign. 
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She: “How do you like my new 


He: “Oh, it’s ripping!” 
She: “Mercy! Where?” 


The Live Wire’s Chapter of 
Proverbs 

People who live in glass houses are 
apt to be talked about. 

Forbidden fruit tastes the sweetest— 
unless it is forbidden with a shotgun. 

Never do today what you will be 
sorry for tomorrow. 

The pen is mightier than argument 
-—with a pig. 

A bird in the hand is worth twenty- 
five dollars if shot out of season. 

He who hesitates is in style. 

There’s many a slip twixt the soli- 
taire and the plain hand. 

A stitch in time usually leaves a scar. 

When the cat’s away the neighbors 
sleep in peace. 

Fine feathers will make a beau brum- 
mel out of a wooden man. 


The Sassy Thing 
“Would you forgive me if I kissed 
you?” 
“How can I tell beforehand?” 
Then it happened. 


What's the Difference? 

Father: “Well, daughter, what dress 
are you going to wear to the dance?” 

Daughter (emerging from boudoir 
with new dress on): “This one, Pa.” 

Pa: “Never—not on your life !” 

Daughter (pouting): “PI wear this 
dress or none at all.” 

Pa: “Huh! Well, there's not much 
difference.” 


Nutty 
Heintz: “This book is crazy.” 
Berro: “Whatdayamean crazy?” 
Heintz: “Oh, merely unbalanced— 
Ha! Ha!” 
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All women are rivals when it comes 
to clothes. Each tries to out strip the 
other. 


Miss Scott: “How did you hurt your 
finger, Fannie?” 

Miss Pesola: “Oh, I cut it on the 
cat.” 


“So you are charging 9 per cent in- 
terest. What do you think the Lord 
will say to that?” 

“Nothing. He will look down on 
that 9 and take it for a 6.” 


Ought to be a Mermaid 
Floyd: “Do you like watermelons ?” 
Clyde: “Yeah, but I can’t eat them 

—my ears get full of water.” 


The cross-eyed school teacher ex- 
claimed: “You boy that 1 am looking 
at stand up.” 

Every boy in the class stood up. 


Stevens: “I have a hen that laid 
enough eggs to pave the street with.” 

Martin: “What kind of eggs?” 
Stevens: “Plymouth. Rocks—Hee! 
Hee!” 


Playing Safe 
Mose: “Has yo’ any faith in the 
banks, sah?” 
Sam: “Yessah, I has plenty o’ faith 
in the banks, but I’se done got muh 
money buried in the ground.” 


Shakespeare’s Bible 

“Father,” said a little boy of twelve, 
“who was Shylock?” 

“What,” exclaimed the father in an 
aggrieved tone, “have I sent you to 
Sunday School for the past six or seven 
years only to have you ask me who 
Shylock was? Shame on you, son. Get 
your Bible and find out at once.” 
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Squirrels, Attention! 
Following is an actual letter received 
by one of the young ladies from an ad- 
miring suitor. What shall we do with 
him? Some one suggests that we hunt 
him out and give him over to the squir- 

rels for use during the winter. 


Bakersfield, Cal., July 19, 1914. 


My dearest: 

After a multitude of moments of 
great deliberation and meditation, I 
have come to the conclusion that I 
must unfold to you the great mystery 
of the Whichness of the What. 

This most assiduous but yet per- 
fidious of all questions has cost the 
life of many learned scholars of What- 
thewhichology. These men have de- 
voted not only their lives, but their 
fortunes endeavoring to enlighten the 
world on this subject. 

Primarily, we must ascertain the re- 
lation of the Whiches to the Whats. 
Ambiguous though it may sound, peo- 
ple of worldly temperament can readily 
see in what respects relations exist. 

And now what is a What? Shall 
we allow contaminating influences to 
exercise such a power over us as to 
make us so narrow-minded as to not 
treat the question as it should be 
treated? Can a What be a Which, 
while at the same time a Which not 
a What? 
Which and a What be analogies? and 
simultaneously “hellerogeneous.” It is 
incomprehensible and inconceivable 
that by juxtaposition, one will serve 
the purpose of the other. 

Matriculating further into the ques- 
tion we must first endeavor to abrogate 
any arguments produced by anony- 
mous authors which have as their ob- 
ject the derivation of the Whichness 
of the What from uncanny and de- 
ceiving sources. As old Bill Shakes- 
peare used to say as we tipped the gay 
glasses together, “To is or not to was, 
that is the question.” So it is with 
the Whichness of the What. To Which 
or to What, What is a Which? 

Approaching the problem from an 
entirely different aspect, we find our- 
selves confronted with its real stu- 
pendity. We investigate it more deeply 


Or in plain English, can a . 


with the nude optic and gasp with won- 
derment as the aperture in our coun- 
tenance opens wide with awe. 

Now, terminating the investigation, 
we congratulate ourselves upon our 
most excellent success and we write 
down our final results, which have been 
seen from the nature and condition of 
the questions are as follows: If all 
the Whiches are Whats all the Whats 
are not Whiches. Therefore, all 
Whichnesses are Whatnesses. Which, 
reduced to a simple form, is as follows: 
The Whichness of the What is as it 
was and used to be it will be. Thank- 
ing you for your kind attention and 
awaiting an early reply, I am your in 
spite of H—, I mean I'd like to be. 
What sayest Thou? 

KEWPIE. 


A Little Was Plenty 

An Irishman walked into a dry goods 
store and asked the clerk about the 
style of mourning. “Well,” said the 
clerk, “for a near relation, you wear 
black clothes, and a black band around 
your hat; for a distant relative you 
wear a black band around your left 
arm, and for a more distant one you 
wear a narrow band around your left 
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“Aw,” said Pat, “gimme a shoe- 
string; it’s me woife’s mither.” 


Nothing Wasted 

The new minister had taken a deep 
interest from the beginning in the chil- 
dren’s Sunday School, and on this oc- 
casion was visiting one of the classes 
of boys. 

Miss Adams, the teacher, was very 
proud of her class, and was well pleased 
when they responded with such ac- 
curate correctness to the questions 
which the minister had asked them. 

But, alas, little Bobby Hayes was 
the undoing of the class. 

“Who can tell me,” the minister 
asked, “what became of the swine that 
had the evil spirits cast into them?” 

Little Bobby, who reads the daily 
papers, raised his hand: 

“Please, sir, they was all made into 
deviled ham.” 
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The Live Wire’s Dictionary of Things 
(Compiled especially for use in the 


S. J. L. & P. Co’s Offices) 
Money—The Root of all Evil. 


Evil—Work. 


Vacation—A Bookkeeper’s Paradise. 

Six—The most important number on 
the calendar. 

Clock—The center of interest morn- 
ing, noon and night. 

Cigars—Another way of saying, “It’s 

irl.” 

Electricity—Life. 

Ice Water—An excuse for loafing 
five minutes. 
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Isn’t It 
The teacher was instructing the 
youngsters in natural history. 


“Can any little boy or girl,” said she, 
“tell me what an oyster is?” 

The small hand of Jimmy Jones shot 
into the air. 

“I know, Miss Mary! I know! An 
oyster,” triumphantly announced little 
Jimmy, “is a fish built like a nut.” 


“What we need in this country is 
an elastic currency.” 

“Not much. It’s elastic enough. 
Let’s make it more adhesive.” 


S MATTER WITH YoU Ginks 
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¡Mm GONNA APPOINT rt IM ASSITA AT 


That sure is a brave bunch in the printing dama 


She's Still Puzzling Over It 
Young Woman (at her first ball 


game): “Do look at the funny thing 
that man’s got over his face. Is it a 
bird cage?” 

- -Her Escort: “Not exactly. It’s to 


keep the fouls out.” 


The Hen's Point of View 
“What's the matter?” asked the 
rooster; “more absent mindedness?” 
“Yes,” replied the hen, “I can never 
find things where I lay them.” 
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Other One All Right Too 

An extremely lovely woman was 
crossing Fifth avenue, at Forty-third 
street, in New York City, during one 
of the summer showers, and in conse- 
quence was holding her skirt rather 
high. One of those solicitous young 
men stepped up to her and said: “Ex- 
cuse me, madam; undoubtedly you are 
not aware you are holding your dress 
a trifle too high.” 

“Indeed, I have a perfect right— 

Smiled the young man back: 

“Granted—and a peach of a left!” 
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Scenes in the Los Banos District 
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The Los Banos district is on the west side of the San Joaquin Valley in the counties of Fresno 
and Merced. It includes the towns of Los Banos, Dos Palos, Gustine, Firebaugh and Mendota, and 
is rich in agricultural resources. A great deal of the territory in the southern part of the district 
is barren of agricultural development but is valuable for grazing lands and each year contributes 
its share to the wealth of the state through the large bands of cattle that subsist upon it. The g 
country surrounding Dos Palos, Los Banos and Gustine has its main interest in dairying and alfalfa J 
growing, for in tnis region these two industries go hand in hand. The receipts from the dairy prod- 
ucts alone in this territory aggregate upwards of $2,000,4 0 annually. The towns bear unmista le 
evidence of prosperity. e possibilities of the entire district are enormous and the illustrations 
on these two pages give an idea of the varied industries possible. ‘The corporation of Miller and 
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Scenes in the Los Banos District 


Lux, with its manifold interests, of course dominates the business of this section of the west side. 
Progressive ideas in agriculture are in evidence on every hand. On page 412 illustration numbered 
2 shows the immense silos at the Los Banos farm. No. 3 is a view across a rice fleld at the Hol- 
lanu farm where rise has been very profitably raised. No. 5 shows the immense olive trees at Los 
Banos farm. These trees are thirty-flve years old, are undoubtedly the largest in the valley and 
demonstrate with what success the olive can be het in the district. Nos. 1 anu 4 are views of 
the beautiful head rters house and garden at Holland farm. On page 413 illustration No. 1 shows 
results in citrus culture at Los Banos farm, No. 5 a young fig orchard, and No. 3 ihe new $40,000 
electrically operated abattoir. No. 2 shows one of the new irrigating canals of Miller and Lux at 
Firebaugh, and No. 4 a dredger at work on the same. 
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America and the War 


(From Colliers Weekly 
Aside from such reflections as may 
be uttered upon our happy immunity 
from Europe’s war, we know nothing 
to say upon the crisis more important 
than the following words. They were 
written by Sir George Paish, editor of 
the London “Statist” and probably the 
most distinguished English economist, 
several weeks before the European war 
was in sight: 
A great war in Europe will enable 
the United States to sell its crops 
in places which will give a much 
greater income than if there was no 
war. Almost every industry will de- 
rive more or less advantage... . 
Should the American people take 
advantage of the golden opportunity 
afforded them by the outbreak of 
the war, it will mean not diminished 
but increased prosperity for the 
United States. 


Commerce of Nations of 
the World 


The world’s commerce, so far as 
ascertainable for the seventy-five 
countries and political groups, approx- 
imates $40,000,000,000, the imports 
being $21,000.000,000 and the exports 
$19,000,000,000, according to the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States. 
The excess of $2,000,000,000 on the im- 
port side is accounted for in part by 


the fact that many importing nations 
include in their import values the cost 
of freight, insurance, and the other 
charges accruing between the point of 
shipment and the place of arrival at 
their national frontiers with respect to 
goods imported, not included in export 
valuations by the country of ship- 
ments; and, in some degree, by the 
closer scrutiny of import values, which 
are frequently the basis of customs 
revenue. Among nations showing an 
excess of imports over exports of mer- 
chandise are the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and other 
European countries, and Japan, China 
and Turkey. Canada shows a balance 
on the import side, but nearly all other 
American countries show larger ex- 
ports than imports, this being true of 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, Columbia, 
Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, 
and the United States, Russia, Rou- 
mania, Servia, Egypt, India and Java 
all show a preponderance of exports 
over imports. The United Kingdom 
has a foreign trade of $6,830,000,000, 
imports being valued at $3,711,000,000, 
or $652,000,000 in excess of all exports, 
domestic and foreign. Germany in 
1912 had a trade of $5,059,000,000, 
imports being $2,754,000,000, or 
$449,000,000 in excess of all exports. 
The United States in the calendar 
year 1913 had a foreign trade of 
$4,277,000,000, the imports being 
$1,793,000,000, and exports of domestic 
and foreign goods (chiefly the former) 
$2,484,000,000, making an excess of 
$691,000,000 on the export side. - 


A Lesson in the Marketing 
of Farm Produce 

In the current issue of Farm and 
Fireside a contributor says that, un- 
der the present methods of marketing 
and distributing farm crops, it costs 
$7 ,000,000,000 to get $6,000,000,000 
worth of farm products to consumers. 
The shipping of farm products in car- 
load lots and selling them straight 
from the car door to the consumer fre- 
quently offers a way out of this dif- 
ficulty. Just how this may be done 
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is demonstrated by the experience of 
some Texas farmers, described in part 
as follows: 

“When the farmers who compose the 
Winnsboro Truck and Fruit Growers’ 
Association of Winnsboro, Texas, har- 
vested their 1912 sweet potato crop 
they found, as many others have found 
before, that all the marketing centers 
were overstocked with potatoes, and 
50 cents per bushel was the best price 
that reliable commission houses would 
offer, despite the fact that potatoes 
were then retailing at from $2 to $3 
per bushel in these same cities. 


“Fortunately, however, this associa- 
tion had an enterprising manager, who 
decided to quit the beaten track and 
place the potatoes of his growers 
directly into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

“Some hundred miles to the west of 
Winnsboro lies the great “black-land 
belt’ of Texas, which is ideally adapted 
to the cotton-growing, but this black 
soil will not grow potatoes. The man- 
ager decided to market his potatoes 
there if he could only get in touch 
with the demand. After careful con- 
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sideration he sent a man directly into 
this territory to locate the demand. 

“When a likely-looking district was 
found, this representative of the truck 
growers would book advance orders 
for potatoes, and when enough were 
secured to insure the disposal of a car- 
load the information was communi- 
cated to the home office and a car was 
promptly loaded and sent out. Then 
when the car arrived at its distribution 
the potatoes were delivered direct from 
the car door to the buyers.” 


Kern Good Roads Movement 


Kern County has ordered the pur- 
chase of additional State Highway 
bonds in the sum of $180,000, making 
a total of $590,000 contracted for, 
which will insure the construction of 
that portion of the State Highway 
lying within the county. The people 
down there not long ago voted a 
bonded indebtedness for the construc- 
tion of a county system of roads to 
cost $2,500,000. It is evident that 
within a brief time Kern County will 
have highways second to none. 


WHAT THE POULTRY INDUSTRY MEANS IN PETALUMA 


One California town—Petaluma— 
with less than 10,000 inhabitants 
shipped to market last year more than 
125,000,000 eggs and 88,824 dozen poul- 
try, according to the report of the Cali- 
fornia Development Board. In addi- 
tion to actual shipments of eggs to 
market, over 1,681,166 dozen eggs are 
used for hatching and for home con- 
sumption. These added to the above 
bring the total production of the Peta- 
luma district up to about 145,750,902 
eggs. Three million baby chicks are 
estimated to have been shipped away. 

The daily food requirements for 
poultry in the Petaluma district for 
the year aggregate over 1,200,000 
pounds, of which wheat, corn, barley, 
bran and middlings form the largest 
part. 
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The average chicken ranch near 
Petaluma consists of about five acres, 
upon which are placed 5,000 to 3,000 
hens. There are, of course, quite a 
number of larger ranches which main- 
tain 5,000 to 30,000 chickens. A per- 
son should have from $3,000 to $5,000 
to equip a chicken ranch and get ready 
for a profitable business. In case of 
renting, however, about $1,500 is 
needed to start the prospective poul- 
tryman. The average profit on each 
hen is about $1.00 a year. 

Hatching by incubators prevails gen- 
erally. The largest incubator factory 
in the world is in Petaluma and turns 
out about 100,000 chicks per month, 
and runs to full capacity most of the 
year. 
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Fresno 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
went to the Crane Valley district Mon- 
day August 17th to superintend repair 
work in progress there and upon his 
return went over to the coast, which 
was his intended destination the day 
the call came in that took him to the 
mountain district. Mr. Quinn was on 
the coast earlier in the month where 
he was joined by his family from their 
home in Santa Clara for a pleasant 
though brief visit, after which they all 
came across to Fresno where Mr. 
Quinn has secured a comfortable cot- 
tage on Van Ness avenue for the win- 
ter. 

Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore en- 
joyed his vacation the first half of 
August and spent the time between 
the mountains and the seashore. The 
first week of his time off duty was en- 
joyed at the Tule River power house 
where he TTET ie some good trout 
fishing. One day was spent on a 
tramp to the redwood belt further back 
in the mountains. The following week 
the boss of the dispatchers hied him- 
self down to Los Angeles, from which 
center he took in all of the southern 
beaches. He arranged to attend the 
Iowa picnic at Long Beach and he had 
a good time renewing old acquaint- 
ances. He returned to Fresno the mid- 
dle of the month to allow Superintend- 
ent E. J. Crawford to get away. 

Superintendent of Operation E. J. 
Crawford left August 15th for Pacific 
Grove where he joined Mrs. Crawford 
and the children, who had preceded him 
two weeks. The family will spend the 
remainder of the month there and then 
will return to Fresno for the opening 
of school. 

W. E. Withington, district agent at 
Los Banos, was in Fresno during the 
month twice, once to bring his machine 
to the garage for repairs and a second 
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time to receive it after the repairs had 
been made. . ! : 
William Stranahan made several 
trips to Los Banos during the month 
in connection with the building of the 
new line to the Oro Loma tract near 


that place. He left for the Crane Val- 


ley district August 18th to be gone sev- 
eral days on business in that locality. 

Charlie Lang, the popular operator 
at the Copper Mine switching station, 
was under the weather for several days 
during the month and came to Fresno 
for medical attention. His little daugh- 
ter, Dorris, also was on the list of in- 
disposed, but the friends of the family 
will be glad to know that both invalids 
are now well on the road to recovery. 

Operator R. R. Wisner at Tule River 
enjoyed a visit from his mother the 
early part of the month. The elder 
Mrs. Wisner was in California on a 
visit from her home in Seattle, Wash., 
and she made the trip to Tule River 
to spend several days with R. R. and 
his young wife. 

P. Cutter is back from the tower and 
is again at his desk in the purchasing 
department. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon made several trips to 
the coast during the month in con- 
nection with organization and gas de- 
partment business. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
after a stay of several months in the 
San Joaquin Valley districts, was re- 
turned to the coast counties districts 
the middle of July in connection with 
the new organization plans put in 
force there. is 

R. W. Wright of the operating force 
of the Tule River power house met 
with an unusual experience the middle 
of the month while on his way from 
the power house to Springville. He 
was driving the one-horse shay used 
for such expeditions when in taking 
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one of the curves along the grade near 
the forks of the river, the horse sud- 
denly frightened and becoming unman- 
ageable went over the cliff and crashed 
into the wooden flume of the Mount 
Whitney Company. Horse, buggy, 
man and all went tumbling over and 
it was with considerable difficulty that 
Wright was able to get himself and 
rig back onto the road again. When 
he took stock, however, he found that 
his buggy was out of commission and 
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The bunch lined up at Zapp’s. Babe and Paul 1 
it was necessary to secure the assist- 
ance of the flume tender before he was 
able to proceed on his journey. He 
did not reach the power house until 
dark that night and was forced to ex- 
plain at great length before he was 
able to convince the rest of the boys 
of the truthfulness of his report of the 
accident. 

Will Gates, one of the operators at 
the San Joaquin power house, enjoyed 
his vacation during the month and 
spent the time in San Francisco drink- 
ing in the climate and witnessing the 
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rapid progress under way on the site 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Edwin Schylander, one of the San 
Joaquin power house operators, will al- 
ways remember his this year’s vacation 
as he was in the Fulton Hotel fire in 
Fresno, having come down from the 
hills for a few days in the city. He 
escaped from the flames without in- 
jury, however, but the experience will 
not soon be forgotten. Ed spent some 
of his time off duty hunting through 
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ook like they have cramps. All the rest seem happy 


the hills as he is a great devotee to 
this sport. 

A. D. Newlin, the general relief and 
handy man around Power House No. 
1, has been filling in on the shift dur- 
ing vacation time in the role of op- 
erator while the boys have been hav- 
ing their time off duty. 

M. E. Newlin, agent for the Fresno 
district, enjoyed his vacation during 
the month at the southern beaches, 
being accompanied by the members of 
his family. Ernest had a great time 
in his bathing suit romping over the 
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sands and freed his mind of all busi- 
ness cares, being satisfied that his office 
was in good hands in the person of F. 
S. Upson. 

Harry Kern returned from a two 
weeks’ trip into the mountains and set- 
tled down to work again the first part 
of the month. Harry reports the great- 
est kind of a time. 

E. C. Van Buren, Jr., and family left 
the middle of the month on their vaca- 
tion which is being spent at the south- 
ern beaches. Van expects to make 
some new records with the rod and reel 
and the office force is looking forward 
‚to some interesting accounts of his big 
catches upon his return. 

Eddie Hansen, the master printer, 
took two weeks off and enjoyed the 
time in getting acquainted with his 
folks again. He did a few odd jobs 
around the house between sleeping and 
meal times. 

Miss Nell King, of the stenographic 
force, enjoyed her vacation during the 
month and spent the time visiting with 
her relatives in South Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. Miss King attended the 
recent Iowa picnic at Long Beach and 
met Chief Dispatcher Moore there on 
that occasion. 

Meter Foreman Miller of the Coa- 

linga district enjoyed his vacation dur- 
ing the month. 
_ District Agent Vet Boller was over 
from Coalinga during the month for a 
few days visit in Fresno. He has been 
getting his vacation in jerks this sum- 
mer but by the end of the season ex- 
pects to have put in his full time off 
duty. 

C. H. Pinney, operator at the Hen- 
rietta substation, had his vacation dur- 
ing the month and enjoyed the time 
on a visit to the F. O. Scott’s in Fresno. 
Mr. Pinney was disappointed that he 
did not get his anticipated trip to the 
mountains but the pleasant time he 
spent in Fresno was a recompense for 
what he missed in the hills. 

After relieving Operator Pinney at 
Henrietta, Relief Operator McCorkle 
came to Fresno to fill the place of Op- 
erator Albin in the Fresno sub while 
away on his vacation. 


Bailey Phillips is back in McKittrick 
after a pleasant vacation on the family 
ranch near Rosedale and is again en- 
gaged in the healthy. and happy pas- 
time of “chickening up.” 

San Joaquin Power House No. 3 was 
put into service temporarily during the 
month, owing to a short cessation in 
the work on the flume due to a delay 
in the arrival of material, and the rest 
of the boys over the system are glad 
to again be on speaking terms with 
the crew at No. 3. An informal recep- 
tion over the wire took place the even- 
ing of the cut-in. 

Traveling Auditor Dickson has been 
working out of the Fresno office dur- 
ing the month. 

Traveling Auditor E. S. Erwin has 
reported back to Fresno and has been 
in the office during the month while 
several of the main office force have 
been away on their vacations. 

A. Y. Meudell, gas superintendent of 
the Bakersfield district, was chaperoned 
into Fresno by General Agent E. D. 
Farrow, Jr., after a week in the coast 
counties district investigating gas con- 
ditions, the last week in July and after 
a day in the Fresno district returned 
to his headquarters. 

Jack Frost, former district agent at 
Santa Maria, arrived in Fresno Satur- 
day, August 15th, to enter upon his 
new duties as agent: in the Selma dis- 
trict. | a 
Miss Winifred FitzGerald left the 
first of August on her vacation, which 
included a sea trip to Portland and 
Seattle. By a lucky chain of circum- 
stances Paul B. Wilson, district agent 
at Madera, left on the same boat on a 
visit to relatives in Portland. It is ex- 
pected that the sea voyage will be very 
beneficial to the health of Miss Fitz- 
Gerald, who only recently recovered 
from a serious illness. Her place is 
being filled during her absence by Miss 
Helen Eby. 

Jim Bonnar, one of the members 
of the handsome consumers depart- 
ment, enjoyed his vacation during the 
month and spent the time in San Fran- 
cisco where he went as fast as his vital- 
ity and money would permit. “Some 
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town,” said Jim upon his return. 

Porter Simpson, the “Addressograph 
Kid,” is anticipating his vacation the 
first week in September. 

Jack Walsh and P. S. Briggs left the 
first of August for Big Creek on their 
vacation, and from reports they had a 
great time chasing deer and dears over 
the hills. 

V. R. Frazee returned the first of 
the month from his vacation spent at 
Big Creek. His reports of this popular 
resort were so glowing that Head 
Bookkeeper E.. S. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith decided to spend their vacation 
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office in touch with his whereabouts by 
means of the postal card system, and 
his communications were read with a 
great deal of interest. 

M. S. Babcock came back from the 
Yosemite to take charge of the office 
of James De Groot during the latter’s 
absence. 

Miss Mortimer Lamkin left the first 
of August for San Francisco and other 
bay points on her vacation. She spent 
the time with relatives and friends in 
the north and reports a very delightful 
outing. 

W. R. R. Porter, formerly on the 


“Old Bill’ Stranahan and his little Ford out on a trip 


at that mountain spot too. Smithy 
promised to bring back a few sets of 
horns as evidence of his prowess with 
the gun, but Frazee is somewhat doubt- 
ful of the promises. 

W. E. Durfey and family enjoyed 
their vacation during the month, leav- 
ing Fresno in their machine. 

Jack Carter, district agent at Taft, 
and Mrs. Carter passed through Fresno 
during the month on their way to San 
Francisco where their vacation was 
enjoyed. 

James De Groot and family spent the 
month of August on a visit to relatives 
in the east. Mr. De Groot kept the 


consumers counter, returned the latter 
part of July, after an absence of several 
weeks, and upon the departure of Ed 
Van Buren on his vacation, Mr. Porter 
filled in the vacancy as cashier. 

Garrett Van Buren, the Live Wire’s 
talented young cartoonist, is doing 
nothing the latter part of August. It 
is vacation time for Van and he is mak- 
ing up for all the sleep he lost during 
the winter. 

A bank of 30,000 volt lightning ar- 
resters have been installed at No. 3 
power house. Construction Foreman 
Mark Webster had the work in charge, 
and after its completion he went to 
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the San Joaquin plant on repair work 
under way there. 

W. H. McKenzie, substation fore- 
man, and Charles Blayney, enjoyed an 
eventful vacation, leaving Fresno the 
first of the month in an automobile for 
a tour of the middle and southern sec- 
tions of the state. They first went to 
San Francisco and then down the 
coast. At San Luis Obispo they en- 
countered their only trouble and here 
a broken spring delayed them a short 
while, long enough for Mac to get on 
the phone line and let the rest of the 
boys know his whereabouts. The jour- 
ney was continued on to Los Angeles, 
and after a spin around the beaches the 
travelers returned home. 


Eric McKinley, meter tester, spent 
his vacation during the month in San 
Francisco. 

What shall we name it? Bachelors 
headquarters or the Fish Pond? 
Either name will be appropriate as they 
all are eligible bachelors and the fact 
that they lay stress on their eligibility 
gives the organization the savor of the 
fish pond. In other words they are all 
in a receptive mood if only the right 
girl will cast the hook. Here's thie 
line up: Ambrose, Dunkle, Moore, 
Denny, McCorkle and “Babe” Walthall. 
It all came about because they gol 
tired of sitting on the high stool and 
swallowing whatever the peeved hasher 
took a notion to sling at them. They 
decided to rent a house and cook their 
own grub. That accounts for the or- 
ganization. They are doomed to be 
dispeptics if some of the girls don't 
soon take pity on them and hurry to 
the rescue. Girls, save those boys! 

Congratulations were showed on Mr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Heintz (Ruth Van 
Buren) upon the arrival in their house- 
hold of a baby daughter August 3rd. 
The little girl is doing nicely and will 
soon be able to call all of her uncles 
and aunts by name. She has been given 
the pretty name of Carolyn Janice, and 
owing to her mother's popularity as a 
former employee of the company, much 
interest is being taken in the baby's 
welfare. 

Miss Goldie Baker has entered the 
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employ of the company in the sten- 
ographic department. 

Carl Stockholm spent the last of 
August in idleness on his vacation. 

Rolla E. McCord has entered the em- 
ploy of the company in the statistical 
department. 

Jack Helwick was away from the of- 
fice the latter part of August on his 
vacation, and spent the time at home 
this year, romping over the lawn with 
the children, and in other forms of light 
exercise. 

Robert A. Eltringham, safety en- 
gineer of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, spent two weeks with General 
Superintendent E. A. Quinn the latter 
part of July and the first of August, in 
going over the entire system of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
and making suggestions as he deemed 
advisable for the better protection of 
the employees against danger. 

A severe forest fire in the Crane Val- 
ley district the latter part of July, 
which burned down twenty-six poles 
on both high power transmission lines, 
temporarily handicapped service, but 
the emergency steam plant at Bakers- 
field was immediately swung into 
service and all consumers were at once 
supplied with the minimum delay. The 
company employed a large number of 
men and rushed food and supplies to 
the mountains, in conjunction with 
forest service fire fighters and ranchers 
in the vicinity. 


Bakersfield 


The following announcement from a 
Bakersfield paper will be of great in- 
terest to the many friends of “Johnnie” 
Johnson, the popular San Joaquin Val- 
ley representative of the Westinghouse 
Company. “Johnnie” has been held 
under suspicion for some time past and 
he will undoubtedly be the recipient 
of many congratulations now that his 
friends know he has mustered up suf- 
ficient courage to pop the question. 
Mr. Umpire will have to charge the K. 
V. A.’s with another bad boot. Here 
is another live one they allowed to 
get by. The newspaper announcement 
follows : 
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“Among the interesting announce- 
ments of the late summer comes the 
news of the betrothal of Miss Clara 
Marie Dupras and Willard C. John- 
son, the marriage to be celebrated in 
September at the home of Miss Dupras’ 
sister, Mrs. C. D. Jackson, in Eureka, 
California. Miss Dupras, who has been 
with The Echo Publishing Company 
for more than four years, will leave 


will likely stop on their wedding jour- 
ney. Both Mr. Johnson and Miss 
Dupras have many friends who will be 
delighted to hear of their plans and 
more especially since their return to 
Bakersfield is included in the arrange- 
ment.” 

Auditor D. M. Speed was in the 
Bakersfield district during the latter 
part of July on business. 


Interior of the consumers department in the Bakersfield office 


for the north September 1st to return 
a bride with Mr. Johnson about a 
month later to make her home in Bak- 
ersfield again. Mr. Johnson, who is 
with the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany in this city, is a graduate of the 
University of California, class of 1908, 
and is a member of the Acacia frater- 
nity. He is a member of the Bakers- 
field Club, of the Assembly Club and 
of the Elks. His father is an attorney 
in Redding, where the young couple 
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Neil Jacobs, the Bakersfield dis- 
patcher, has been absent from his desk 
since the first of July and is now in a 
hospital in San Francisco recovering 
from a long and serious illness. The 
absence of Neil has been very notice- 
able and his local comrades are look- 
ing forward to his return. During the 
absence of Mr. Jacobs, the dispatching 
duties have been cared for by Frank 
Easton and Mr. Church and both have 
been making a good record keeping up 
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the high standard of the job as filled 
by Neil. 

Mr. Nugent enjoyed a two weeks’ 
vacation during the month and he re- 
turned to his desk so full of ambition 
that the rest of the boys considered, 
for a time, the advisability of getting 
up before breakfast in order to keep 
up with the fast pace set by Nugent. 


The friends of Miss Dena Pesante 
were sorry to learn of her illness dur- 
ing the month. She was compelled to 
remain away from the office for sev- 
eral days. 

“Dave P. Mason was a welcome vis- 
itor from Fresno during the month 
while on an inspection. of” the local 
stores department. Dave has a warm 
spot in his heart for Bakersfield and 
the local bunch like to have him 
around. 
| Jim Lochead of the Kern Canyon 
plant was in Bakersfield during the 
month. 

Dave Ogle and Furman of the elec- 
trical department;’and Klippel of the 
meter department, made a trip to the 
McFarland territory during the month. 

Gordon Slater went on another of 
his famous fishing expeditions during 
the month and this time before start- 
ing he made the announcement that he 
would not return until he got some 
fish. Gordon seemed very determined 
about it and so when Tuesday morn- 
ing rolled around and Gordon had not 
yet reported in, his friends were not 
surprised, knowing full well his lack 
of ability in enticing the crafty trout 
onto the business end of a hook. The 
boys in the office now are thinking 
seriously of taking up a collection for 
the purpose of buying a can of sardines 
and presenting the same to Gordon 
with the understanding that he is al- 
ways to carry the tin in the tool kit on 
his motorcycle so that in the event he 
ever makes another fishing trip with 
such foolish resolutions attached, he 
can resort to the sardine tin as a life- 
saver and come home with some kind 
of fish at any rate. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was down from Fresno during the 
month and in company with Electrical 
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Superintendent Easton spent some lit- 
tle time in looking over business mat- 
ters in the Bakersfield district. 


A. Y. Meudell made a flying trip to 
Selma during the month in connection 
with the gas service in the northern 
district. 

Judge Murray Bourne was one of the 
welcome visitors from the Fresno office 
during the month. The Judge had 
some legal matters pending before the 
local courts, with which to occupy his 
time. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was in Bakersfield dur- 
ing the month while on a trip of in- 
spection over the southern end of the 
system. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton made a trip to the west side dur- 
ing the month, stopping at Belleview 
to view the ruins of the packing plant 


ahson” stealing a 
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of the Kern County Land Company 
after the destructive fire that visited 
that place. 


The Bakersfield office enjoyed a 
brief visit from Jack Carter and Mrs. 
Carter enroute from Taft to the north 
on their annual vacation. They re- 
mained over at the garage merely long 
enough to take on a few supplies and 
then sped on to Tulare and Fresno. 

C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter in- 
spection department, and Lou Johnson, 
the local meter chief, spent consider- 
able time on the west side during the 
month attending to matters under the 
supervision of their department. 

Guy Dumble has been graduated 
from the position of “office cat.” Well, 
we should “shay show” for the Bakers- 
field office now has not cat but a kitten. 

Charlie Rawlins of the stores depart- 
ment with headquarters in Fresno, 
made the Bakersfield office an extended 
visit in May, but at that time we fear 
Charlie did not appreciate our bunch 
and we understand that he left town 
making the solemn vow that he would 
never return except to make an in- 
formal call. But Charlie came back. 
Most of them do. And now he appears 
to be glad that he did. Oh, these K. 
V. As are not as bad as they are pic- 
tured and Charlie appears to be quite 
cheerful despite the heat and the in- 
ventory. 

Congratulations have been coming 
the way of Miss Thea Altstaetter. She 
has been promoted from the position 
of telephone operator to a post behind 
the consumers counter and her friends 
are glad to know of the advance. Miss 
Martha Graham has entered the em- 
ploy of the company to fill the vacancy 
on the telephone board and she will 
undoubtedly be a very welcome ad- 
dition to the forces of the K. V. A.’s. 
Miss Altstaetter enjoyed her vacation 
during the first of August and spent 
the time at the Pines. She had a most 
delightful time and took on several 
pounds of fat drinking the pure moun- 
tain water fresh from the running 
brooks. On the return she visited with 
friends in Fresno for several days, and 
had such a good time that it was feared 
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all of the good gained on her trip to 
the hills would be dissipated. 

Has Depugh the mumps? This was 
the question that was going the rounds 
recently. No, he only had an ulcerated 
tooth, but gee! you should have seen 
him. 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
and Robert Brisbane were called to the 
coast division during the month on 
matters pertaining to installations in 
that district and to obtain “new ideas” 
regarding service. As Doc Farrow met 
them on the coast 1t is not wrong to 
presume that they found many “new 
ideas.” 

Chester Gillespie has received a let- 
ter from Bob Carlisle, formerly garage 
foreman who resigned two months ago 
to enter the employ of a big oil com- 
pany in the same capacity in Trinidad. 
Bob reports having had a delightful 
voyage and he is now firmly entrenched 
in his new job. He likes the work and 
the life in the strange country. 

Commercial Manager H. M. Craw- 
ford is now firmly established in his 
new office. He is particularly pleased 
with the prospect of having Mrs. 
Crawford and baby with him soon. He 
has taken the J. F. Turner residence 
on 17th street and as soon as the sum- 
mer season begins to wane his family 
will come down from San Francisco. 

K. S. Littlejohn has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lerdo Land 
Company and is now in Madera where 
he 1s engaged in contracting work in 
connection with the state highway in 
that country. Mr. and Mrs. Littlejohn 
had many friends in Bakersfield who 
will regret their departure. 

Gas Superintendent A. Y. Meudell 
has been called upon during the month 
to make several trips to districts in the 
valley which are engaged in distribu- 
ting gas. Selma and Merced received 
visits from him. 

Frank Easton resigned his position 
about the first of the month and then 
accompanied by friends went to Inver- 
ness for a short vacation before re- 
suming his studies at the University 
of California. 

Frank Bishop is endeavoring to dem- 
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onstrate to his many friends that he 
can do other things during the hot 
weather than sell electric fans. He is 
now engaged in pulling off the Maud 
Meuller stunt on Mr. Stoll’s Rio Bravo 
ranch. It’s a safe bet Frank will agree 
that selling fans is the easiest job of 
the two. 

Ed McElligot certainly gave a dem- 
onstration of his efficiency when the 
big bump hit the system August 2nd. 
When the main lines went down as the 
result of the fire in the mountains near 


if bravery in climbing a hot pole and 
cutting wires has anything to do with 
the fire chief job, Shorty Sullivan will 
be running Charlie a hot race for the 
honor. 

And when it comes to this fire fight- 
ing talk, Jack Nelson has a chance to 
break in too. While riding through the 
beautiful country on his motorcycle 
one evening not long ago and enjoying 
the cool air and charming scenery, Jack 
suddenly came across a grass fire. It 
was a small fire but if it could be curbed 


One of the pleasures of visiting consumers in the agricultural districts during the summer season 


the Crane Valley power houses, it was 
up to the Bakersfield steam plant to 
step into the breach, and thanks to the 
ability of Ed and his trusty helpers it 
stepped there and stayed there, as long 
as needed, too. Ed is always on the 
job and though at times it would ap- 
pear that the big plant is not pulling 
very much, the fact remains, never- 
theless, that when it is called upon to 
pull it is always ready. 

Some of his friends have declared 
that Charlie Easton would make an 
ideal fire chief. We do not know just 
what particular qualifications of a fire 
chief Charlie has, but we do know that 


then and there a great deal of damage 
could undoubtedly be spared. It was 
up to Jack to play the hero role. There 
was not water handy and no shovels 
with which to put up a fight and the 
only thing Jack could do was to peel 
off his shirt and overalls and give bat- 
tle to the flames with these precious 
articles of his raiment. This he did 
and after his successful encounter with 
the flames he rode back home, under 
the cover of darkness, in his B. V. D.'s. 
Carnegie, where are your medals? 

Mr. Depugh enjoyed a vacation dur- 
ing the month, visiting Redondo and 
other places of interest in the south. 
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Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson left on 
his vacation the early part of August 
and with his family took the first train 
out for San Francisco. He wanted to 
lose himself in the fog belt for a time. 


Harold Bender is another of the 
office force who hied himself to the 
fog belt as soon as vacation time hove 
in sight. 

Miss Dena Pesante enjoyed her vaca- 
tion during the month. 


Sad but true, the K. V. A. girls are 
slowly losing heart. Another of the 
young gallants of the office force is 
leaving the company. This time it is 
Jim Lochead. He is a good fellow but 
he is going to San Francisco. We pre- 
sume that all of the girls will be spend- 
ing their vacations in the bay city from 
this time on. 

The afternoon of July 28th Charlie 
Easton and attaches of the sheriff's 
office had an exciting encounter with 
wire thieves who had stolen about 
5,000 pounds of copper from the sup- 
ply station of the Mount Whitney 
Light and Power Company at Delano 
and brought it to Bakersfield where 


W. C. Johnson, on the right, the Westinghouse 
representative soon to become a benedict 
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they cached their plunder just outside 
of the city. The Bakersfield Califor- 
nian of July 29th gives the following 
account of the affair: 

“Yesterday C. L. Easton of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 
was informed that a rancher on the 
Rosedale road had found some copper 
wire on his ranch, and Easton came to 
the sheriff’s office yesterday afternoon 
and told Sheriff Baker of what he had 
heard. Remembering of the Delano 
thefts, Baker immediately connected 
the two reports and sent out Deputies 
Leo Homan, Herman Creasy and Mike 
Alvares, with Easton to the spot. His 
promptness in sending them out at the 
time was lucky, for a capture resulted. 

“On reaching the ranch, which is just 
the other side of the Kern River on the 
Rosedale road, the three deputies 
started out to hunt for the wire in the 
brush and weeds. Homan happened to 
think that some of the thieves might 
be in there at the time and went to the 
east end of the property, thinking that 
he might head them off if they made a 
break for town. Creasy told Alvares 
to go one way and he went the other 
in order to find the wire more easily. 
Separated in this way, Creasy came 


' across two men busily ingaged in cut- 


ting up the copper wire. One man, 
six feet tall and weighing 200 pounds, 
dashed off through the brush and was 
lost to view. The other picked up an 
automatic shotgun and aimed it at 
Creasy. In trying to throw a shell into 
the chamber it caught, and before he 
vould get the gun to working Alvares, 
hearing Creasy’s call, came rushing up 
and covered the man. “Come out of 
that or I’ll blow your head off,” said 
Alvares in no uncertain terms, and see- 
ing that he was outnumbered the man 
dropped his gun and held his hands 
up. A search was made for his com- 
panion, but the latter made his escape, 
and the captive was taken to the jail.” 

It will be observed that the name 
of Easton does not appear in the re- 
cital of the exciting events. Indeed it 
does not, for with the first display of 
firearms Charlie had a great fright and 
he fled the country as fast as his fright 
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would permit. Charlie says there is 
more good sense than philosophy in 
the saying that it is better to be a live 
coward than a dead hero, and he does 
not propose to put the dear public to 
expense in erecting a fitting monument 
in his memory. 


S. G. Gassoway, representative of 
the General Electric Company in the 
oilfields of Kern County, and H. A. 
Russell, one of the genial representa- 
tives of the General Electric Company 
in its San Francisco office, are the new 
owners of a quarter section in the new 
Shafter Colony in Kern County. The 


two electrical men are making arrange- 
ments for the immediate development 
of their property and are buying horses 
and machinery for the planting of crops. 
An electrical pumping plant, of course, 
will be one of the show places of the 
ranch, and with motor driven apparatus 
the boys are sure to make a success. 
Due to Mr. Gassaway’s familiarity 
with Kern County, he picked it out as 
the place for his farm and he and his 
partner have a legion of friends 
throughout the state who are going to 
watch their agricultural venture with 
the greatest of interest. Some one has 
suggested that Jack Van Huysen be 
given the appointment of honorary su- 
pervising engineer but Jack says that 
he has his hands full reading the dope 
and keeping up with the work on his 
farm. 


Miss Eva Smith and Miss Rose Mc- 
Geary of the stenographic force, left 
the middle of the month on their vaca- 
tion which is being spent on a visit to 
friends in San Francisco and the bay 
region. 


Nicholas Ferdenand Geary, an em- 
ployee of the company, surprised the 
force by taking unto himself a wife 
Saturday morning, August 15. Miss 
Frances Boden was his bride. They 
took a short wedding trip to Wasco, 
and upon their return were tendered 
a reception by their many friends, a 
pleasing event of which was the pres- 
entation to the newlyweds of a run- 
about. 


Merced 


The following clipping from one of 
the Merced dailies has caused the 
friends of District Agent Casad to 
wonder whether Mrs. Casad and the 
children are away for the summer: 


Raleigh Casad and M. J. Duncan, 
who are next-door neighbors on Twen- 
ty-second Street, probably will not 
sleep tonight if they do not find the 
owner of two very rude geese which 
came to the Duncan home at the un- 
earthly hour of 4:30 o’clock this morn- 
ing and interrupted the sleep of the 
Duncan and Casad families. The rea- 
son they won’t sleep tonight is that in 
all probability the geese will make so 
much noise that sleep will be out of 
the question. This morning Duncan 
and Casad could stand the “concert” 
of the feathered visitors no longer so 
they got up and undertook to drive the 
geese away. The birds were then on 
Duncan’s front porch. But driving 
couldn’t be accomplished, and further- 
more the geese showed fight and made 
things warm for the men. Finally, 
with the aid of a rope, the enraged hu- 
mans captured the geese and tied them 
in a shed. But this didn’t stop the 
noise and the two families didn’t try 


` to sleep any more. Who owns the geese 


and where they came from are the 
questions. Casad and Duncan want 
answered, but most of all they want the 
prisoners removed before night. 


Los Banos. 


The construction of the new 10,000 
volt line to the Ora Loma tract has 
made things lively around the Los 
Banos office for the past month. The 
motor truck was dispatched from 
Fresno to assist in the work, and in 
addition to Foreman Le Masters and 
his local crew, who did the preliminary 
work and the raising of the poles, 
George H. Graham and his crew of 
wire pullers came from the southern 
end of the valley to help stretch the 
line. A fine job was done and the new 
line 1s easily one of the best pieces of 
construction on the system. 

Fred Carroll, the obliging book- 
keeper, who has only been a benedict 
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Handsome New Office and Employees in 
the Los Banos District 
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Upper view is a scene in front of the Los Banos office early one morning just as the construc- 
tion crew was leaving for work on the new Ora Loma extension. In the center may be seen District 
Agent Whittington, Foreman W. W. LeMasters and “Straw Bosses” P. P. Mercer and “Slim” Milligan. 
This is the largest force that has been in the Los Banos district for some time past. The lower 
picture is the interior of the handsome new office in the Wilson Block. A year ago the company’s 
office was destroyed in a fire that consumed a large business block, and in arranging his new 
headquarters District Agent Whittington made everything as convenient and attractive as possible. 
He now has one of the neatest and best kept offices on the system. Mr. Whittington is shown 
standing surrounded by the members of his force. At his right is Foreman W. W. LeMasters and 
at his left Tom Hancock and Fred Carroll, bookkeeper. A spacious storeroom and workshop is in 
the rear of the office. 
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since July 3, met with an accident 
shortly after the return from his honey- 
moon trip, which came near resulting 
seriously. He was chopping wood for 
the evening meal when suddenly the 
hatchet missed its mark and came down 
across the index finger of his left hand. 
The flow of blood was heavy and Car- 
roll suffered greatly on this account. 
He was under medical care for several 
weeks, but the injured member is now 
sufficiently healed to allow the dis- 
carding of the bandage. 
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the mountain fire raging in that terri- 
tory and protect the company prop- 
erty. They fought fire for several 
days and passed through an experience 
not soon to be forgotten. 


Madera. 

C. R. Duncan, who has been chief 
clerk in the local office for some time 
past, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Ventura Power Com- 
pany, with office in Oxnard. S. E. 
Pray has been employed to fill the va- 


Art Hensley, er and Ed Treglown, of the Madera district force, at the ke eta Mine in Madera 


ounty. 


This picture was taken by District Agent Paul B. Wilson 


while a rainstorm was in progress 


District Agent Whittington was 
made happy shortly after the first of 
the month by the return of Mrs. 
Whittington from a visit of several 
weeks in San Francisco. August 18th, 
Bill and his wife departed on their an- 
nual two weeks vacation, hitting it 
across the hills for the coast. 


Foreman George Graham and his 
crew had a hot time just before their 
arrival in Los Banos. While on their 
way up here they were suddenly 
switched off to the hills to help fight 
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cancy in the office caused by the de- 
parture of Mr. Duncan. 

District Agent Paul B. Wilson had 
his vacation during the month and en- 
joyed a trip to Portland and other 
points in the Northwest on a visit to 
relatives. 


A. B. Carpenter, of the auditor’s of- 
fice in Fresno, was in the district on 
business connected with his depart- 
ment. 

Art Hensley, the popular foreman of 
the district, is anticipating a great time 
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on his eastern trip. The winter hot 
stove league will have plenty of ma- 
terial to discuss upon his return. 


Corcoran. 

The enlargements and improvements 
in the Corcoran and Stoil substations 
made necessary by the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for power in this district, 
have been completed and will care for 
the increasing load for some time to 
come. 

Vance Smith, a recent arrival from 
Red Bluff, has entered the employ of 
the company as an electrician and is 
making his home with his family in 
Corcoran. 

District Agent James W. Stokes has 
been busily engaged during the past 
month with the affairs of his district, 
and he is rapidly getting the details of 
his duties down to a fine point. 


Coast Counties. 


Owing to the fact that construction 
work has been completed in the coast 
counties districts and on account of the 
present financial outlook, no further de- 
velopment work is expected in the im- 
mediate future, the force has been re- 
duced to an operating basis, which has 
made necessary a decided cut. Along 
with this cut have been several changes 
in the organization. Fletcher A. Eas- 
ton, who for a year past has been the 
agent in charge of the Selma district, 
where he has had charge of gas dis- 
tribution, has been in close touch with 
the central office at Fresno and has 
been well schooled in the policies and 
workings of the company, has been 
transferred to the Santa Maria and San 
Luis Obispo districts. A. M. Frost, 
who as district agent at Santa Maria 
came to the organization when the 
local plant in that city was purchased, 
will succeed Mr. Easton in Selma. Mr. 
Frost has made an excellent record 
while in charge of the Santa Maria 
district and he is being brought closer 
to Fresno to better school him in the 
methods of the company. General 
Agent E. D. Farrow Jr., 1s on the coast 
assisting in the changes now taking 
place, but will return to the valley dis- 


tricts about the middle of September. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
members of his family were on the 
coast for a few days during the month. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon has made frequent 
visits to the coast during the past two 
months in connection with the local 
changes. 

A. Y. Meudell, superintendent of the 
gas department in Bakersfield, has 
been on the coast several times during 
the past six weeks in connection with 
matters in the gas distribution service. 


With the Street Car Boys 

Motorman Nelson and Conductors 
Asa Clark and Harry Clark drove to 
Mt. Breckenridge July Ist for a deer 
hunt, but they claim they went too 
high up for the deer and as a con- 
sequence were forced to return home 
without any venison. They made the 
trip in an automobile and on the way 
up had some exciting times on the 
steep mountain grades. In one case 
when they were ascending a particu- 
larly steep place, the gas could not flow 
to the engine and of course the machine 
suddenly stopped. After trying vainly 
to find a remedy, and about to give it 
up as a bad job, the old mountaineer 
Nelson came to the rescue. He 
scratched his head where the hair used 
to grow and solved the problem by 
jacking up the rear end of the car on 
a level and thereby caused enough gas 
to flow to enable the machine to make 
the top of the hill Now Nelson 
proudly exclaims that they cannot stick 
him when it comes to getting out of 
tight places with a machine, as he has 
had experience with his own auto- 
mobile. 

Conductor Earl Warren spent his 
vacation at Rock Springs and was ac- 
companied by his mother and brother. 
The mineral waters of the place proved 
very beneficial to the health of all. 

Landlord Cummings and Conductor 
L. Kast with their families spent their 
vacations on the headwaters of Kern 
River, returning to work much re- 
freshed from the outing. 

R. F. Tugnell has re-entered the 
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The Tragedy of the Scrambled Egg 


(By One of the K. V. A.’s) 
An old colored mammy, as good-natured as could be, 
Boarded a South Chester car and Garrett said, “Fare, please.’ 
She opened up a bucket and among the eggs galore 
Was a little green transfer, but Garrett wanted more; 
So when he got the transfer an egg also disappeared, 
For he is always full of fun and results are never feared. 


She looked her disapproval, for the eggs she was to set, 
But she consented to give him one if a promise she could get 
That he would not break it, and to this he said, “You bet.” 


Having placed it in his pocket he wondered how he would 
Be able to eat it, and asked her how he should. 

But Sam solved the problem by slipping up so sly 

And giving Garrett a rousing slap upon his husky thigh. 


Garrett’s face bore a strange expression as out of his pocket he brought 
Egg, knife and money, a queer conglomeration, we thought. 

But he soon regained his smile, as the egg slipped from his hand, 
Soiling clothes and shoes while on its way to the floor to land. 


Then he wondered what his wife would say. What would take it off? 
And how he could get even with Sam for putting it across? 

It was 110 at the time. The egg soon cooked toa “T,” 

And Garrett declares hereafter scrambled eggs and he cannot agree. 


The Wail of the K. V. A's 


(By One of Them) 


“Pop” Crandall, the motorman, surprised us all 
By leading a lady from the Court House Hall, 
For we all liked “Pop” but could never agree 
Which of us girls the lucky one should be. 


> 99 


But at last, evidently, “Pop's” patience gave out; 
Now he is married and we girls have lost out. 
All the other car boys better holler for help 
For the K. V. A.’s are out for a scalp. 


service as a conductor, after spending 
the past year on the west side. 

J. O. Arnold has changed his resi- 
dence to 20th and N streets, where he 
ig now comfortably located and handy 
to his work. Mr. Arnold is now pre- 
paring to install a pumping plant on 
his recently acquired twenty-acre ranch 
south of town. 

Motorman F. Weigan is wearing a 
smile these days, having fallen heir to 
a daylight run on the Chester Avenue 
line. He has been on night duty for 


the past two years and is glad that the 
tables have finally turned. 

Motorman J. Bridge has advanced 
from first extra to a regular on the 
Chester Avenue run and he says now 
watch his smoke, as he is going to 
stay at it until he is president of the 
road. 

Conductor F. Waite spent his vaca- 
tion at Democrat Springs and returned 
to his car much improved in health. 

Motorman Joe LaChance had a nar- 
row escape from losing the sight of 
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one of his eyes while playing on the 
lawn with his children recently. One 
of the little tots was holding a pointed 
stick which it accidentally stuck in its 
father’s eye. The stick missed the eye- 
ball, fortunately, but made Joe’s eye 
sore and badly discolored for several 
days. : 

Motorman J. Moore has been on the 
sick list for a few days but he has now 
recovered and is again driving old No. 
11 with his usual good-natured smile 
and an occasional song. 

C. B. Darnell has entered the service 
as motorman. 

Conductor Harry Shaffer is planning 


anxiously awaiting the sight, if not the 
taste, of some of Mick’s game. 
Inspector Arnold, since he has be- 
come an ardent Fordite, makes regular 
trips to the Sulphur Springs near the 
Barker Ranch, northeast of Bakers- 
field, to enjoy the benefit of the baths 
and of drinking the excellent medicinal 
waters. On one of these trips recently, 
the weather was somewhat chilly, and 
he decided to start up the heater and 
warm the water for his bath. He ac- 
cordingly gathered some wood and 
while in the act of breaking it into 
kindling against a tree in front of the 
bath house, he suddenly discovered 


The Taft office during the Fourth of July celebration showing the daylight and night decorations 


to make a trip to the Sacramento Val- 
ley with his family to spend his vaca- 
tion there with friends. Harry is 
known as one of the keenest traders 
in the county and the boys are expect- 
ing that he will show a little activity 
in this line soon and trade himself out 
of his Ford into a handsome six cylin- 
der Winton. 

Master Mechanic Mickelberry and 
family are spending their vacation at 
Shaver. They were accompanied by 
Mrs. Mickelberry’s brother from 
Fresno. Mick has promised that there 
will be no guesswork about his keep- 
ing the camp supplied with game and 
he has promised to ship some to Bak- 
ersfield just to show the boys that he 
is making good his boast. All are 


that he was the victim of an attack 
being made by strange animals jump- 
ing upon his head and shoulders from 
the branches of the tree under which 
he was standing. The attacking force 
proved to be large mountain lizzards 
and as fast as he would knock them 
off of his person, they would come 
back to renew the attack. Finally Big 
John gave up the fight and made a 
dash for his automobile, intending to 
crank up and beat a hasty retreat. But 
the blamed old automobile would not 
crank, and fortunately so, for in the 
meantime John had entirely forgotten 
about his companion and had he driven 
off and left his friend to the mercy of 
the ferocious beasts there is no telling 
what the results would have been. 
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Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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